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MANPOWER AND THE 
CURRICULUM’ 


THE other day as I was planning what we 
could profitably discuss together on this 
occasion, newspaper headlines were begin- 
ning to stress in a new crescendo the man- 
power issue that confronts the country. 
One headline read, ‘‘Senator Raps Man- 
power Delay.’’ Another used these words, 
‘‘Keep Mothers at Home.’’ <A third head- 
line stated, ‘‘Release of Army Men over 
Forty to Farms, Factories Studied.’’ And 
as a final example, there was the headline 
reading ‘‘McNutt Testifies,’’ in connection 
with which there appeared a picture of the 
War Manpower Commissioner with a cap- 
tion explaining that, in testimony given be- 
fore the Senate Military Affairs Committee, 
Mr. McNutt had declared that the man- 
power problem was becoming too complex 
for voluntary action and that he would 
submit a national-service bill to the Presi- 
dent in the immediate future. These head- 
lines that I have quoted reflect, if I sense 
the situation correctly, a growing ground 
swell of discontent throughout the country 
with respect to the handling of the nation’s 
manpower. 

You may wonder why, at an educational 
gathering such as this, I have begun my 
discussion by reference to manpower prob- 
lems, and your wonder may increase when 
you recall that the topic assigned to me has 

1 Address before the Association of Land Grant 


Colleges and Universities, Chicago, October 28, 
1942, 


By 
WALTER C. COFFEY 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF 

MINNESOTA 


to do with the manner in which the ecur- 
ricula of our institutions of higher educa- 
tion should be adjusted to meet the war 
conditions that now confront us on every 
campus in the United States. I think, how- 
ever, there is a logical connection. It is my 
convicticn that problems of curriculum ad- 
justment in wartime cannot be considered 
independently of the manpower program. 
For that program, or lack of it, inevitably 
determines the kind and the size of the stu- 
dent body, both graduate and undergradu- 
ate, that an institution will have. And, 
furthermore, it determines the composition 
of our teaching and service staffs, of our 
researchers, and of our instructors. 

There is no need to review the implica- 
tions of a lowered Selective Service 
HKighteen is the ap- 
proximate age at which boys and girls finish 


age 
upon higher education. 
high school. Unless some plan is developed 
to provide for a flow of some students into 
the colleges, our student populations will 
be reduced to almost nothing, or will con- 
sist of the physically unfit and of women 
(at least until such time as they, too, are 
conscripted for national service). It is ob- 
vious that, unless some system is devised 
that will insure continuous education for 
some part of our college and university 
populations, we shall dry up our sources 
of trained manpower to the detriment of 
the armed services as well as of our indus- 
trial programs. The colleges and the uni- 
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versities are established as training centers. 
They have staff and physical facilities to 
the tech- 


women upon 


l 


insure the continuous flow of 


nically equipped men and 
whom we must depend for the successful 
and efficient prosecution oO] the war. These 


vast resources must be utilized effectively 
and fully in the country’s manpower pro- 
eral 

This subject was the most important 
topic considered recently at a meeting of 
the National Association of State Universi- 
ties. The presidents of 40 or more state in- 
stitutions were obviously greatly concerned 
about the effect of the lowered draft age 
upon their institutions. It was not a selfish 
concern, either, but rather concern lest the 
potentialities represented in their institu- 
tions were not to be utilized adequately in 
training men and women for effective par- 
ticipation in the war effort and allied ef- 
These university presidents sum- 
marized their 


which, though it mentions specifically the 


forts. 


attitudes in a_ resolution, 


state universities, applies to all institutions 
of higher learning. It is evident that they 
believe that their future service is involved 
in the problem of manpower and in the fed- 
eral policies and procedures that are to 


rovern manpower. This is the resolution: 


The state universities are the agencies of all the 
people, entrusted with the custody and training of 
youth under public mandate, support, and direction. 
Their service is the public service. 

To win the war is the highest and most critical 
publie service of the moment, requiring trained in- 
telligence and a maximum of technical skill. 

The state universities are under moral obligation 
to set the example of hearty co-operation with the 
selective-service principle of the war. They have 
plant, personnel, and student manpower which must 
be selectively utilized and mobilized to serve our 
nation at war and beyond the war. 

Thus far these facilities have had only partial, 
fortuitous, and often competitive assignment in- 
their full and rightful use in the war 
Yet the universities contain a most valuable 


stead of 
effort. 


reserve of manpower already screened on the basis 


of intellectual achievement and promise. 
The 


National Association of State Universities 
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recognizes the lowering of the draft age to 18 years 
as clarifying the problem and offering the oppor 
tunity long sought to define the constructive job the 
universities can do. 

Member universities of this association in placing 
their plants, personnel, and youthful manpower un 
reservedly at the service of the country trust that 
a co-ordinated and authoritative national manpower 
policy may promptly allocate and utilize these with 
the greatest possible effectiveness. 

Meanwhile the National Association of State Uni- 
versities approves the adoption of such a program 
for enlisted training as that submitted to the Army 
and Navy by the committee of the American Coun 
cil on Education on the Relations of the Higher 


Institutions to the Federal Government. 


The program to which reference is made 
in the final paragraph of the resolution in 
volves the establishment of enlisted training 
corps in colleges and universities to be com- 
posed of high-school graduates, or those 
with equivalent preparation, who meet com- 
petitive standards up to quotas determined 
by the armed foreces—these men to be in 
uniform, regularly paid and provided with 
subsistence, thus enabling students, no mat- 
ter what their economic circumstances, to 
secure that training which will prepare 
them to serve their country most effectively. 

Is there a doubt now left in your minds 
that any consideration of the adjustment of 
college courses of instruction is intimately 
tied in with the problem of manpower, and 
cannot be considered apart from it? Is it 
necessary that I should eall to further at- 
tention the fact that effective use of man- 
power is vital to the successful conduct of 
‘‘total war’’? Manpower also means women 
as well as men. That is why I particularly 
quoted the headline, ‘‘Keep Mothers at 
Home.’’ Manpower also means boys and 
girls. Actually, the effectiveness of work 
on the home front, rather than anything 
else, determines how many men we can put 
under arms and how substantial our con- 
tribution of implements of war can be to 
our allies. And I would underline again 
that the role of the universities in total war 


is a crucial one. Therefore, to me it is 
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ineoneeivable that the government would 
remove the entire body of young men, be- 
cinning at eighteen years, from these insti- 
tutions, without provision for their con- 
tinued training, or at least for the training 
of a substantial portion of those qualified to 
profit by higher education. The lowering 
of the age therefore does have one positive 
benefit: it forces some kind of clarification 
of the manpower program as it relates to 
Up to this 
point we have had student bodies half sub- 


our edueational institutions. 
ject to Selective Service, half beyond its 
reach. Now our entire male student popu- 
lation is involved. The resolution of the 
National Association of State Universities 
is sound on that point, and I repeat the con- 
clusion that it embraces: ‘‘Member univer- 
sities of this association in placing their 
plants, personnel, and youthful manpower 
unreservedly at the service of the country 
trust that a co-ordinated and authoritative 
national manpower policy may promptly 
allocate and utilize these with the greatest 
possible effectiveness.’ 

It is only along these lines that present 
confusions can be eliminated. These con- 
fusions do not all relate directly to higher 
education, but indirectly, at least, they com- 
plicate our educational problems, if for no 
other reason than that they engender an 
uncertainty and confusion of mind that dis- 
turbs our students and our staff members. 

Instead of co-operation 
among all agencies concerned with man- 


much-needed 


power, there has come to be a highly de- 
veloped competition between the Army, 
the Navy, the Marines, and the Coast 
Guard, on the one hand, and the Selec- 
tive Service System on the other. It is 
clear now that we should not have al- 
lowed this competition to exist in the 
first place. It is inimical to the best 
of the services themselves. If 


9 


interests 
‘*Selective Service’? means what the name 
implies, it should provide the machinery 


that would make available the necessary 
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supply of men for all branches of the ser- 
Whether or 
not a complete solution of the problem of 


vice—not just for the Army. 


selection and recruitment of officer person- 
nel could be solved even under the most 
ideal operation of a selective-service pro- 
eram is an open question. Certainly the 
bidding among the various services for of- 
ficer candidates as well as the rush to enlist 
in the Navy, the Marines, or the 
Guard of men about to be drafted into the 
It leads 
many to the conclusion that services other 
than the Army get the most promising ma- 
Yet our familiarity with personnel 


Coast 


Army is not a healthful situation. 


terial. 
techniques gives us the necessary skill to 
select and distribute to the 
men who best fit the needs of that service, 


each service 
and likewise to select for civilian needs as 
well. 

Thus, from whatever angle we approach 
the problem, we eventually arrive at the 
same conclusion: No matter how we may 
have failed thus far in developing a unified 
and integrated manpower policy, the time 
has now come when action must be taken. 
An integrated manpower policy will re- 
place uncertainty with certainty; in terms 
of this, individuals can discover the part 
they will be called upon to play, and we as 
institutions can proceed with the plans for 
effective utilization of our resources. Only 
then can we really make the adjustments in 
our curricula that obviously we shall have 
That is why 


I have stressed so heavily the importance 


to make as the war wears on. 


of the manpower problem. 

But what are the adjustments of cur- 
ricula that we perhaps should be consider- 
We cannot here enter upon an out- 
We shall have to hold the 
Even 


ing? 
line of detail. 
discussion to broader considerations. 
a cursory study of curricular problems in 
these critical times reveals two schools of 
thought. Stated in their extreme positions 
we have those who would focus entirely on 
and those who 


war-specialized courses 
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would continue under a plan that might be 
designated ‘‘business as usual.’’ 

Those who would foeus on war-special- 
ized courses would throw aside all the 
knowledge gained through the experience 
of past years and would permit, perhaps 
I should say encourage, the mushrooming 
of a whole series of new courses in every 
college, school, division, and department. 
This would inevitably result in the elimina- 
tion of many courses previously offered. 
No school’s faculty could carry the burden 
of both. And 


ricula and its purposes would be changed 


thus the institution’s cur- 


overnight from the known to the unknown. 
The 
might appear to be nearer the truth than 


advocates of ‘‘business as usual’’ 
the others, yet to follow them would prove 
equally unwise. No institution can turn a 
deaf ear to the needs of critical times like 
There Adjust- 


inevitable. Certain specialized 


these. will be changes. 


ments are 


courses may be needed, but basic courses 


must be continued if students are to have 
the necessary background for the special- 
ized work. Unless our educational ob- 
jective is training only on the technological 
level, theoretical courses must remain so as 
to develop in our students leadership on the 
professional level. Applied research will, 
of course, be largely directed toward the 
solution of war-related problems but funda- 
mental research must continue also, for it 
adds to our necessary reservoir of facts that 
has brought us the leadership that we hold 
today in agriculture, in industry, in busi- 
that 


progress in the future. 


ness, and will guarantee continued 

President Ruthven, of the University of 
Michigan, in his presidential address to the 
National State Universities 


outlined the need for perpetuating, even in 


Association of 


wartime, the humanistic values that come 
with liberal education, to the end that these 
values may not be lost from our heritage. 
With the general position he has stated, 
And yet it 


there can be no disagreement. 
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is obvious to me that probably some com- 
promise with the traditional liberal educa- 
tion must be made if we are to make avail- 
able for national use the technically trained 
manpower that our present war requires. 

Perhaps my own philosophy concerning 
this dilemma was best expressed almost two 
years ago by President Kent, of the Uni 
versity of Louisville. That was before 
Pearl Harbor. Many things have happened 
since then, but what he said at that time is 
still true today. 
found in the Journal of Higher Education 
for January, 1941: 


Here are his words as 


The most important thing for the university to 
do unquestionably is to continue in the best way 
possible to see that its regular educational fune 
tions are carried on. As new conditions arise they 
should be faced with courage and vigor to the end 
that the university discharges its duty to the com 
munity and to the nation. Let us renew our pledge 
to serve the welfare of the men and women, young 
and older, who by enrolling in the university ex- 
press their confidence in it. Let us continue to 
strive for the maintenance of those conditions with- 
out which a university is one only in name, but not 
in fact, an institution genuinely representative of 


true democracy. 


I like the word ‘‘adjustment”’ better than 
‘change. It con- 
veys a truer picture of the way our institu- 
tions of today have met the impact of the 


‘ ” 


It sounds less drastie. 


war. The adjustments we have made have 
not been primarily a matter of new courses 
or even of new curricula. Our normal of- 
fering of courses covers about all of the 
useful subject matter that would be espe- 
cially needed under wartime conditions. 
Actually, adjustments are mostly those 
needed to meet shifts in program demands. 
Or they are the sort of adjustments that the 
intelligent teacher makes from day to day, 
from term to term, or from year to year in 
the foeus of his courses to meet the chang- 
ing times. 

We are all making that first type of ad- 
justment. We have all had to provide 
for more students in mathematics courses 
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because of the demand upon the part of the 
armed services that members of the va- 
rious enlisted-reserve plans pursue certain 
courses in that particular field. Similarly, 
there have been increased enrollments in 
chemistry, in physics, and in physical edu- 
cation. At the University of Minnesota we 
have encountered an accelerated demand 
on the part of students for courses in type- 
writing. We have had to provide addi- 
tional space in order to give typewriting 
instruction to all the students who wish it, 
and colleges of the university have author- 
ized eredit for such courses. Mechanical 
drawing is another subject for which there 
Many other ex- 
amples could be given. I could also men- 
tion fields in which the demand has lessened 
law, journalism, education, to mention 


is an increased demand. 


only a few. 

The adjustments which involve a change 
in foeus of existing courses are on every 
hand. Political science, history, and geog- 
raphy could hardly escape being focused to 
the war. Could an instructor’s course de- 
voted to ‘‘Europe in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury’’ be the same this year as it was five 
years ago? Or one on ‘‘ World Polities’’? 
Or one on ‘‘Far Eastern Geography’’? Or 
one in ‘‘ Agricultural Eeconomies’’? 

How older curricular materials may be 
adapted and adjusted to wartime needs is 
demonstrated in a most fascinating volume 
that has recently come to my attention en- 
titled ‘‘The School of the Citizen Soldier,’’ 
edited by Lieutenant Colonel Robert A. 
Griffin and designed for the use of men in 
the armed forces, to show them what it is 
they are fighting for. But to me it seems 
equally important that every citizen should 
familiarize himself with the type of mate- 
rial presented in this book, and I for one 
would like to see it used widely as a college 
text, at least for the duration of the con- 
flict. The value of the book lies in the fact 
that it takes familiar materials and re- 


focuses them so that new meanings become 
One sees the war from a new 


apparent. 
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This book illustrates what 
I believe we must do widely with the mate- 


vantage point. 


rials of our college curricula. 

This brings me to the point where I 
should like to make a few generalized ob- 
First, make 
slowly in shifting courses or in planning 
One 
for example, outlined and offered a new 
Later it 


was discovered that industry could make 


servations. we must haste 


our research programs. institution, 


course in condensed chemistry. 


no use of the individua!ts who had received 
that particular training. Such a result is 
tragic. Industry receives no benefit from 
such an ill-advised course and the reputa- 
tion of the institution suffers. 

Second, we must be realistic and at the 
same time opportunistic. By that I mean 
that we must be able and willing to shift 
and make eurriculum adjustments when 
and only when the need is clear and has 
been definitely established. No 
sufficient vision at this time to prepare fixed 
It is not surprising that the 


one has 
blueprints. 
present emergency brings forth all sorts of 
plans for revamping our entire system of 
Plans which failed to 
gain support when carefully studied under 


higher education. 


less confused conditions are now dusted off 
in the hope that they will be adopted under 
a war guise. We must beware of this. It 
is not continual tinkering with the catalog 
that is needed. Today, more than ever be- 
fore, what one needs is a poised mind 
capable of making wise decisions when a 
real need is clearly demonstrated. In fact, 
I would go so far as to say that the major 
adjustments now called for are not so much 
external, in the form of tinkering with our 
course offerings, as they are subjective, in- 
In the face 
even 


volving our own state of mind. 


of war enthusiasms, and 
hysterias, we must develop that quality of 
mind that makes us willing to change and 
adapt as change and adaptation are called 
for, but at the same time able to resist the 
pressures of immediacy and hasty action. 


Third, we must, in making adjustments, 


pressures, 
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escape the danger that is involved in throw- 
ing out the baby with the bath, in dropping 
I would 


be the last to defend the rigidities of our 


old and tested types of edueation. 


educational system, or to proclaim our cur- 
riculum as the acme of perfection. But our 
educational program has been built through 
the years, slowly and deliberately, in re- 
sponse to the changing needs of a demo- 
Society can ill afford to tear 


cratic society. 
down for the duration all the tested disei- 
built the 


strength of our democracy and to substitute 


plines upon which has been 
therefor a narrowly practical curriculum 
stressing only military measures to meet 
the present emergency. It was this aspect 
of the that 


The same idea has been expressed 
| 


problem President Ruthven 
stressed. 
by Professor Eckhardt, who says that we 
need ‘ta permanent ideological conscious- 
ness of a better world order in the future.’’ 
And it seems to me that to guarantee that 
vision, so that we will avoid a repetition of 
the events of the past decade, we need to 
continue our departments of philosophy, 
history, sociology, political selence, music, 
the arts, and the others, even though the 
time comes when there is a falling off in 
the demand for such courses and substan- 
tial subsidies from the state are required 
their 
my earlier point, the focus in these depart- 


for maintenance. But, reverting to 
ments may need to be changed. 
I hope I have made it clear that, in my 


COMMENTS ON SOME EFFECTS 
OF THE WAR ON EDUCATION’ 


THe impact of the war puts upon Ameri- 
can education a new group of vital respon- 
sibilities in the world struggle for the sur- 

1 Address 1942, at the 
dinner held during the ‘‘Conference on Wartime 


delivered November 13, 


Problems,’’ Columbia University, November 13-14, 
and attended by secondary-school principals and 


guidance counselors. 
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opinion, much that we do now will be set 
While the 


immediate adjustment and the war are im- 


ting a pattern for the future. 


portant, the postwar period is of even 
Charles A. Beardsley, 
when president of the American Bar Asso- 


ereater importance. 


ciation, expressed what I have in mind 


when he said, ‘‘A eivilization might be 
destroyed by unpreparedness for peace as 
well as by unpreparedness for war.’’ We 
cannot take such a dangerous risk as to be 
We must and we will think 
Plan- 


ning for the future necessitates tying to the 


unprepared. 
and plan for the postwar period. 

past—in curricula as in other things. Just 
as the colleges and universities ean render 
unique service in providing the various 
types of professional and technical training 
needed in the prosecution of the war, so 
they as scientific and cultural repositories 
can draw on all the knowledge and wisdom 
of the ages in doing their part in preparing 
for the better world that must be insured 
Thus will 
we protect the world against the danger of 


when the present conflict ends. 


which we were warned in a recent broad- 
east by Ezequiel Padilla, Mexican Foreign 
Minister, when he said: 


When war ends, a wave of misery and collective 
suffering will again flood this earth, and, if fore 
sight does not prepare the channels to dispose of 
this danger with generosity and justice, Americans 
and all mankind will run the risk of passing from 


the catastrophe of war to the catastrophe of peace. 


By 
WILLARD C. RAPPLEYE, 
M 


DEAN, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE 


vival of liberty, democracy and ordinary 
decency. At the same time it subjects our 
educational institutions and their objec- 
tives to grave dangers. The situation calls 
for the wisest and most thoughtful analysis 
and guidance. Never has there been such 


need for cool and courageous leadership. 
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The problems of American education 
cannot be separated from the confusion 
and erosseurrents of national policy and 
planning. Our problems are related di- 
rectly to the whole question of national 
manpower. Lowering the draft age to 
eighteen years brings the question immedi- 


Before 
menting specifically on this action may we 


ately into the foreground. com- 
look for a moment at the over-all manpower 
picture ? 

Modern warfare must be an all-out effort 
in which every feature of national life must 
be geared to its demands. Every individ- 
ual must contribute to the life and death 
struggle in which either survival or de- 
Mod- 
warfare can be conducted only so 


struction are the only alternatives. 
ern 
long as the industrial, transportation, and 
agricultural activities can be fully main- 
tained in support of the military effort. 
Predictions on our manpower problem 
must, of course, be based primarily upon 
the military needs. Present predictions are 
that we shall have approximately nine mil- 
lion men in the Army and Navy by the end 
of the next year. The Management-Labor 
Policy Committee of the War Manpower 
Commission in its ad-interim report pub- 
lished November 11 estimates that the pres- 
ent manpower program will require the 
services of 62.5 million people, including 
the armed forces, by the end of 19438. The 
chairman of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion had estimated an even higher total 
only a short time ago. The reserve of un- 
employed persons is about exhausted. Even 
allowing for the transference of all avail- 
able workers to essential activities, which 
presents many difficulties, there would still 
be a shortage of over 5.0 million workers. 
These new workers must be recruited from 
the remainder of our population, especially 
women of all ages, young men physically 
disqualified, older men, and even children 
for certain jobs. The task before us is self- 
evident. We must find ways and means of 
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securing increased output per individual 
through longer hours of work, labor-saving 
devices, intensive training, and by shifting 
men and women from non-essential work to 
jobs which contribute directly to the war 
program. 

We the 


problem of human engineering which the 


are confronted with ereatest 


world has ever seen. Our prodigious ¢a- 
pacity for developing natural resources, 
our ingenuity in mass production, and our 
industrial leadership will now be severely 
tested as we endeavor to apply talents to 
the mobilization and utilization of the hu- 
man skills, resourcefulness, and initiative 
of this country. The over-all co-ordination 
of such a program will call for the highest 
order of planning and direction, the con- 
spicuous absence of which to date is ham- 
pering the national effort. If we can or- 
ganize and use our human resources for 
the purpose of war, we shall also be taking 
an important step in assembling these same 
resources for the national as well as the 
world reconstruction which are to follow 
the close of the present struggle. 

We must face the budgeting and diree- 
tion of manpower as we now budget raw 
materials and 
without saying that such a challenge is far 
more formidable than the allocation and 
control of rubber, steel, gasoline, or food 


transportation. It goes 


supplies. 

How then is the contribution of educa- 
tion to be made in this crisis? This is a 
war of trained officers, engineers, mechan- 
ics, doctors, and hundreds of technicians 
and specialists for whom intensive educa- 
tion and training must be provided. The 
educational institutions have offered their 
facilities, faculties, and resources for those 
war purposes to which they can contribute 
most effectively. They accelerating 
their instructional programs and focusing 


are 


their teaching upon those disciplines which 
are of most immediate value in the training 
of men and women for their war jobs. 
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They have released hundreds of faculty 
members to the government services, and 
many others are actively engaged in re- 
search vital to some phase of the military 
effort. 

The educational leaders of the country 
through the American Council on Educa- 
tion and various professional bodies have 
for many months been considering these 
problems and have made certain sugges- 
tions. There is general agreement that the 
resources of the colleges, universities, pro- 
fessional schools, and technical schools 
should as rapidly as possible be converted 
into the all-out war effort. All 


men and women, must prepare themselves 


students, 


for active participation in the war effort 
and in the necessary supporting civilian 
activities. It is agreed that all able-bodied 
male students should plan to go into the 
armed the 


armed forces should be preparing them- 


forces. Those not serving in 
selves to make the most effective contribu- 
tion to the war program. 

A possible plan for insuring maximum 
utilization of college and university facili- 
ties, faculties, and training opportunities 
for officer personnel for the armed forces 
is through the Selective Service System. 
This ean be done by granting of oecupa- 
tional deferment to selected students which 
would permit them to continue their edu- 
cation through a period of college prepara- 
tion agreed upon by the Army, Navy, and 
other governmental agencies. This plan, 
which has certain advantages, would not 
provide for the necessary financing of the 
Stu- 


financial means might be 
an) 


students on an accelerated program. 
dents without 
excluded from participation in the educa- 
through federal 
have to be renewed 


tional program except 


which would 


Another disadvantage is that 


loans, 
annually. 


there would be great variations among 


local boards in the granting of oceupa- 
for a large number of 


tional deferment 


students. 
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The American Council on Education has 
appointed a Committee on the Relation- 
ships of Higher Education and the Federal 
Government to consider the most effective 
manner in which these policies could be 
implemented. That committee, of which 
President Edmund E. Day of Cornell Uni 
versity is chairman, has recommended to 
the Army and Navy that a Collegiate 
Training Corps be created at designated 
institutions for the Army, Navy, Marines, 
and Coast Guard. If the general plan is 
earried out, this corps will be made up of 
young men who have been _ inducted 
through Selective Service into the armed 
forces and who have then been selected dur- 
ing the period of their basic military train- 
ing of approximately thirteen weeks to 
return to college for a period of profes- 
sional or specialized training and eduea- 
tion. 

It has been proposed that the selection 
of candidates for these several corps and 
their retention for further training shall 
be made by the appropriate military au- 
thorities in co-operation with the educa- 
tional institutions. The boys will be under 
military discipline, in uniform, and on gov- 
ernment subsistence and pay. Since the 
boys for the Collegiate Training Corps will 
be selected because of their ability and apti- 
tude and without regard to their ability to 
pay for a higher education, many promis- 
ing students will be given educational 
opportunities which otherwise would not be 
available to them. 

It is planned that as far as possible the 
inducted young men may apply to any uni- 
versity, college, or junior college, which 
will require such candidates to undergo 
specialized and general officer training of 
a standard approved by the military au- 
thorities. There is likelihood that the stu- 
dents in the Collegiate Training Corps will 
be obliged to pursue a year-round curricu- 
lum not to exceed four semesters. 

The present intention is to restrict to a 
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large extent the instruction, during the 
four semesters, to English, American his- 
tory, mathematics, biology, physics, and 
chemistry. Upon completion of this basic 
training in the Collegiate Training Corps 
a student may be assigned for further pro- 
fessional or specialized training. If not 
retained for further training he will be re- 
turned to active duty. 

Young men who have not met the physi- 
cal requirements for induction and women 
students may continue their college educa- 
tion as heretofore and prepare themselves 
for various positions in the civilian activi- 
ties supporting the war effort. 

There are many administrative details 
not yet worked out which suggest them- 
the training 
period is thirteen weeks, admission to the 


selves. Since basic army 
Collegiate Training Corps may have to be 
made four times a year. That is a rela- 
tively simple matter for college admission, 
but the irregular dates of completion will 
introduce special problems in relation to 
medical The every 
quarter of the Collegiate Training Corps 
may mean that medical schools will have 


schools. completion 


to stagger their dates of beginning first- 
vear instruction in order to accommodate 
the students as they complete their pre- 
In this regard there has 
been active discussion of the methods of 
recognizing in the Collegiate 
Corps a sufficient number of students who 
are qualified and desire to study medicine 
in order that a continuous supply of medi- 
cal officers and civilian physicians may be 


medical courses. 


Training 


maintained. 

There has been some debate of the possi- 
bility of selecting premedical students at 
the beginning of the Collegiate Training 
Corps period, which is essentially at the 


level of high-school graduation. There is 
almost unanimous agreement that this 


would be undesirable. The medical schools 
believe that it is not possible to select medi- 
eal students until after a certain period in 


college. The creation of any specialized 
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premedical group would be a precedent for 
the 
would perhaps be undesirable from the 


establishment of other reserves that 
point of view of the military services. It 
is obvious that in the Collegiate Training 
Corps there must be earmarked a sufficient 
the 
Indeed there is a possibility that 


number of students to fill medical 
schools. 
the number of medical students may have 
to be further increased in order to supply 
the urgent demands for doctors. 
All students in the Collegiate 


Corps will be screened every six months. 


ee ae 
Training 


Those whose work is unsatisfactory will be 
The 


scholastic standards of the colleges and uni- 


returned to one of the armed services. 


versities will be maintained for all students 
in the Collegiate Training Corps. 

Special provision will, of course, have to 
be made for the students who are now in 
college, many of whom have completed part 
or all the subjects that are likely to be 
included in the four semesters of the pro- 
Collegiate This 


transitional group of students will have to 


posed Training Corps. 


be dealt with as the problem develops. 
Many of them, of course, will be permitted 
to continue their training in college until 
they have completed the educational re- 
quirements satisfactory to the Army, Navy, 
and Whether 


boys now in college will be inducted and 


other armed forces. these 
given the basic military training and then 
allowed to return to college for completion 
of their preparation in one of the Collegiate 
Training Corps remains to be seen. For 
example, it is quite possible that they may 
be granted occupational deferment under 
Selective Service until such time as they 
have completed four semesters of college 
training rather than have their education 
interrupted by induction and a temporary 
period in the Army basic course of 13 
weeks. 

All of you are familiar with discussions 
relating to possible modifications of sec- 


ondary education. It is apparent that most 
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of the specialist training should be at the 
level of higher education and foeused upon 
the war effort. It 
interest of the eountry to have secondary 


may not be in the best 
education modified too greatly for the more 
purely utilitarian aspects of the immediate 
war needs. If the amount and opportuni- 
ties for general education are reduced in 
the colleges, as seems inevitable, it may well 
be increasingly important that as much lib- 
eral education as possible be given to boys 
in the high schools. Some high schools are 
considering the acceleration of their cur- 
ricula. It is clear, however, that the con- 
densation of our college and professional 
education is producing graduates in engi- 
neering and medicine who are lacking in 
maturity and the broad educational quali- 


A SIMPLE EXERCISE IN 


“CULTURAL CORRELATION” 


THE natural starting-point for any series 


is number one. So our one-cent stamp 


seems a_ sufficiently logical example to 
choose as a single representative of the 
series. In the case of the current issue, 
however, there is a special and cogent rea- 
son for choosing this denomination. It 
bears the image of the Statue of Liberty, a 
symbol of precious national ideals which 
our country is determined to preserve 
through these trying times. 

Hardly less than the Stars and Stripes, 
this world-famous statue is generally ac- 
No doubt 
most of our citizens are aware that it was ¢ 
vift to the United States from France in 
1876, in commemoration of the hundredth 
anniversary of our Declaration of Inde- 


Yet there are probably few who 


cepted as an American emblem. 


pendence. 
fully realize all that is represented by this, 


the largest statue in the world. 
It seems significant that the sculptor who 
made it, Frédéric Auguste Bartholdi, was 
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fications which in the long run must be pre- 
served for the long-term successful prose- 
cution of the war and the responsibilities 
that will follow. We probably should not 
carry acceleration and condensation of 
teaching programs too far. 

The immediate objective of all of us is 
to win this war, but we must not be un- 
mindful of the peace and world reconstruc- 
tion which must follow. Perhaps it is those 
who cannot serve in the armed forces to 
whom we shall in large measure turn for 
guidance in the period. 
The national emergency again offers proof 
that with the opportunity which we in the 
educational fields enjoy goes the responsi- 
bility to serve the cause of human freedom 


reconstruction 


and democracy. 


By 
LOUIS FOLEY 


WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE, 
KALAMAZOO 


born in Alsace, a part of France which has 
long suffered particularly from the bar- 
barous cruelty of German _ oppression. 
When he began this masterpiece in 1874, 
his native soil had recently been ruthlessly 
torn from France by Germany. Liberty 
may well have had a deeper meaning for 
him than for the average Frenchman, 
freedom-loving though the race has always 
been. At any rate it is interesting to re- 
member that the creator of this celebrated 
emblem came from the same region of 
France which had produced in 1792 the 
Marseillaise Hymn, the war-song of the 
Army of the Rhine. 

The making of the colossal Statue of 
Liberty required the aid of many workmen. 
For fitting the various sections of the 
model and boring holes for the rivets, a 
huge iron workshop was designed by the 
noted engineer, Alexandre Eiffel, the same 
who later built for the Paris Exposition of 
1889 the great tower which bears his name. 
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Still unique in its kind, the Eiffel Tower is 
really the ancestor of all our American sky- 
scrapers, since it was the original demon- 
stration of enormous new possibilities in 
Of late years it 
has commonly figured as a symbol of the 
Thus there are real and 
personal the 
famous monuments which symbolize to all 


the use of structural steel. 


French capital. 
connections between two 
travelers the cities of Paris and New York. 

In keeping with the logic which the world 
knows as characteristic of French thought, 
Liberty is the first word of the phrase 
which was launched in 1789 as the motto 
of the French Republic: Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity. For it is idle to dream of 
any democratic ideal without the funda- 
The 
subject of Bartholdi’s statue, however, is 
‘‘Tiberty Enlightening the World.’’ Both 
literally and metaphorically, the high point 
of this allegorie figure is the toreh which 
she holds aloft to shed the light of freedom 
over all mankind. In fact, the hand bear- 
ing the torch was the first part of the statue 
to be completed in Paris and sent to Amer- 
ica, in 1876. That hand is sixteen feet and 
five inches long; 
measures eight feet; the right arm is forty- 
two feet in length and twelve feet thick. 
We have often heard mentioned—some- 
times perhaps too sentimentally—the idea 
of ‘‘hands across the sea.’’ It is not merely 
a play upon words, however, to attach some 
symbolic significance to that gigantie hand 
which came across the sea to us from 
France. That achievement of French art 
came as an appropriate gesture of friend- 
ship from the nation which, a century be- 
fore, had furnished necessary aid in our 
struggle for liberty and had been the first 
to recognize the United States officially as 
an independent nation. 

Yet this image of a more-than-national 
emblem is only one of many things, con- 
nected with this same one-cent stamp, which 
are clearly symbolical of the ties between 


mental principle of human liberty. 


the index finger alone 
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France and America. Surely the words 
which appear thereon are not without some 
importance. Of the ten words (aside from 
the figure ‘‘1’’), no less than six came into 
the English language from French: states, 
industry, agriculture, defense, postage, and 
cent. Interesting ideas are involved in each 
one of these six words from French. 

The word ‘‘state’’ is a corruption of Old 


French estat, which has beeome état in 
modern French; it has been adopted in 
most European languages, including Swe- 
dish, Danish, and German. In the name of 
our nation as we think of it today, the word 
has changed in meaning from the older 
political sense which it still holds in other 
countries. To us it now commonly repre- 
of the official the 


nation, whereas it more logically signifies a 


sents one divisions of 
commonwealth not subject to external con- 
trol. 


of state’’ or ‘‘the Secretary of State’’ still 


Certain expressions such as ‘‘the ship 


preserve the older sense, but with the evo- 
lution and growing centralization of our 
country the term has got away from the 
The 


tory of this word shows that the founders 


conception originally intended. his- 
of the United States envisaged a sort of 


league of nations, each of which should 
remain sovereign and essentially indepen- 
More and 


more we have become like France, which is 


dent within its own borders. 
commonly regarded as the most centralized 
nation of Europe. 

**TIndustry’’ 
marize the resources of any relatively self- 
sustaining country in the modern world. 
The fact that industry is now apparently 
ranked as equal in importance with the 
other marks the universal change brought 
about by the industrial revolution of the 
nineteenth century. Formerly, agriculture 
alone was considered the true ‘‘ backbone of 
the nation,’’ and that is a very French idea 
indeed. One remembers the national pol- 
icy of Sully, counselor of Henri IV, the 
good king who wished that every peasant 


‘ , 


sum- 


and ‘‘agriculture’ 
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might afford to eat chicken on Sundays. 
Sully maintained that tillage and pasturage 
constituted the true wealth of France, the 


real ‘‘mines and treasures of Peru.’’ The 
original agricultural basis of our own 


country, together with the personal inde- 
pendence and individualism which it con- 
more enthusiastically 
the 


Crévecoeur, in his 


noted, was never 


described than in words of another 


Frenchman, essay, 
‘‘What Is an American?’’ written before 
the Revolutionary War, which is an impor- 
tant contribution to early American litera- 
ture. Living in New York on a farm of his 
own, he was happy to think of himself as 
Glorying in every 
differen- 


‘fan American farmer.”’ 
aspect of the 
tiated it from the old, Crévecoeur pointed 
with pride to the fact that there were ‘‘no 


new world which 


great manufacturers employing thousands, 
no great refinements of luxury.’’ At pres- 
ent, on the contrary, it might fairly be said 
that in some ways we have become more 
Europeanized than the Europeans them- 
selves! Incidentally, Crévecoeur seems to 
have been rather fond of the word ‘‘indus- 
try,’’ but he always meant by it what we 
might now call industriousness. 
‘*Defense’’—a corruption of which ap- 
pears in our common word fence, with all 
of its meanings—may remind us of the fact 
that practically our whole vocabulary of 
military terms is of French origin: in- 
fantry, artillery, cavalry—corporal (orig- 
inally caporal), sergeant, lieutenant, cap- 
tain, colonel, general—squad, company, 
battalion, regiment, division, corps, army. 
It is to French also that we owe the words 
balloon, aéroplane, aéronaut, hangar, fuse- 
lage, ‘‘ace,’? and so on. The very word 
‘‘air’’ came into English from French. 
The word postage is symbolical of French 
influence in a peculiar and important way. 


Actually it appears to have been com- 


pounded in English, but the manner of its 
formation, thoroughly typical as it is, shows 
how deeply the French system has become 
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a part of our everyday language. In all of 
its meanings and uses, the word post comes 
to English from French. Long before the 
making of ‘‘ postage,’’ however, most of the 
more common French endings employed to 
show relationships of ideas had permeated 
the very foundations of English speech. 
That is why, when we make up a new word 
nowadays, we are almost certain to give it 
French termination, 
-ment, -tion, 


a characteristically 
such for 
-ation, -ic(-ique), -eer(-ier), -ess, -ine, -ance, 
-ity, -ard, -al, -ee, -et, -ette, -let, -ery, -ism, 
-ive, -able, -ous, -ure, or others which may 
suggest themselves. Dyed-in-the-wool clas- 
sicists may prefer to think of some of these 
endings as ‘‘Latin’’ or ‘‘Greek,’’ but the 
simple fact is that they became an integral 
part of our tongue because so many French 
words had been adopted with those endings 
that they came to seem the ‘‘natural’’ way 
of handling those classes of words. 

The word cent, which came into English 
from Old French, suggests other realms of 
thought. The decimal system of currency, 
now used by almost every country in the 
world except England, goes along with the 
metric system of weights and measures, 
which was introduced by France early in 
the eighteenth century. Indeed, the whole 
idea of standard measurement is essentially 
a French contribution to our modern life. 

Of the other four words appearing on our 
one-cent stamp, two would probably be 
classified as ‘‘Latin.’’ ‘‘United’’ would 
doubtless be so disposed of on the ground 
that the verb unite is indicated in diction- 
aries as of Latin origin. Yet it is to be 
noted that our word unity, by mutilation of 
which we have ‘‘unit,’’ certainly came from 
French uwnité, and union is also a French 
word. We are reminded likewise of the old 
French proverb, ‘‘L’union fait la force’’ 
(Union makes strength), an idea which 
must have been implied from the beginning 
in the conception of our United States. 

The name America is ‘‘Latin”’ of a sort 


instance as 


-age, 
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—the sort that scholars were fond of pro- 
ducing synthetically about the sixteenth 
century. As everyone knows, it was coined 
in honor of Amerigo Vespucci, an Italian 
who was employed in Seville by the com- 
mercial house which fitted out Columbus’s 
second expedition in 1493. His claim of 
having reached this continent earlier than 
Columbus does not appear to be supported 
by any proof. The name 
ever, was first proposed in 1507 by a teacher 


ce 


Ameriea,’’ how- 


of geography in the college of Saint-Dié, in 
France. 

Our stamp 
Anglo-Saxon origin, the prepositions of and 
for. These are fairly typical of a large part 
of the Anglo-Saxon contribution to our 
language. Aside 
express simple, primitive, and rather vague 
ideas, it tends to be a matter of elementary 
connectives such as these. Yet even here 
the mark of French influence is distinetly 
visible. To be sure, the word of is ‘‘pure’”’ 
Anglo-Saxon, one of the few words from 
that source which have come down to us 


bears only two words of 


from common terms to 


without change of form in over a thousand 
years. But the point is that its use has 
been completely altered. Instead of mean- 
ing from, as it did in Anglo-Saxon, it has 
come to be an equivalent of the French prep- 
osition de,-in the genitive or ‘‘possessive’’ 
sense; in the phrase ‘‘of America’’ it is used 
as the Anglo-Saxons would not have used 
it. What the French language has con- 
tributed to English is not merely vast riches 
of vocabulary, but also considerable flexi- 
bility of idiom, new patterns of thought 
which were unknown in the more primitive 
tongue. 

The figure ‘‘1,’’ as printed, would hardly 
be called a ‘‘word,’’ but of course it be- 
comes such when we read it aloud. Though 
only a slight detail, this starting-point of 
our numerical system again suggests indi- 
rectly a phenomenon somewhat similar to 
what we have seen in of. For even in so 
elemental a thing as our manner of count- 


“ec 
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ing, there appears evidence of the combina- 
tion of Anglo-Saxon and French in modern 
English. While the Anglo-Saxon 
continue in use, we have long been accus- 


words 


tomed to putting them together according 
to the French plan. 
of ‘‘four and twenty,’’ for instance, is re- 


The Germanie idiom 


placed by ‘‘twenty-four,”’ like the French 
vingt-quatre, and the same method applies 
to our whole system. For the higher terms 
which we so often have occasion to employ 
in these times, the French words million 
and billion have become quite universal. 
When we begin to think of this little 
stamp in relation to its postal function, we 
may recognize it as still more definitely and 
remarkably emblematical of the innumer- 
able connections between France and Amer- 
Like everything else, it has evolved out 
A pamphlet of 


ica. 
of a historical background. 
information issued by the Post Office De- 
partment in 1938 carries this interesting 
statement: 

It is a generally accepted fact that the first real 
postal system was established in France in 1450 
under Louis XI. He employed regular postal mes- 
sengers, each of whom announced his approach with 
blasts from a golden horn, and this system was 
later adopted throughout most of Europe... . 


Not until two hundred years later was there 
apparently any thought of ‘‘stamps,’’ but 
these too, when they finally came, were 
likewise a French The first 
record of any use of stamps for postal pur- 
poses was in Paris in 1653. 

Any stamp-collector who has ever become 
really acquainted with France knows that 
it is a country where stamp-collecting has 
been followed with The 
technical name of this hobby, ‘‘philately,’’ 
was invented the French 
form philatélie—by a French stamp-collec- 
tor, M. Herpin, who published a book called 
‘‘Le Collectionneur’’ in 1865. More re- 
cently this fascinating pursuit is 
known as ‘‘timbrology,’’ from the French 
Less pedantic and more ap- 


invention. 


much interest. 


of course in 





also 


word timbre. 
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propriate, this name dates its official recog- 


nition from the founding of La Société 
Francaise de Timbrologie in 1874. 
We 


there is much Franco-American symbolism 


may, however, be more specific, for 
connected with the history of the one-cent 
Beginning with the first issue of 
1851, 


special commemorative issues from time to 


stamp. 


this denomination in aside from 


time, the one-cent stamp has traditionally 
borne the portrait of our first Postmaster 
General, Benjamin Franklin. No man in 


all history could more fittingly 


represent 
the friendship of America with France. He 
it was who negotiated and signed our treaty 
of alliance with that country, which helped 
so vitally in winning the War of Indepen- 
lence. It was during his long sojourn at 
Paris that 


biography a 


he wrote his celebrated ‘‘ Auto- 
and it was first published in 
French. Some of the most interesting and 
authoritative studies of his life have been 
made by French scholars. 

The one-cent stamp issued March 1, 1869, 
the head of 
made by the French sculptor Houdon. At 


bore ranklin after the bust 
least as far as stamps are concerned, and 
perhaps more generally, our familiar men- 
tal image of George Washington is based 
upon the bust by Houdon which figured in 
profile on the three-cent stamp of 1851. 
The French influence has been much more 
widely evident, however, for all the heads 
shown in those series were in the ‘‘classic”’ 
tradition of sculptured busts which French 
art had established as the current style. 


It remains to mention what is undoubt- 


Bareaat em. 5 
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edly to the casual observer the most con- 
spicuous and most useful aspect of our one 
cent stamp—its color. Not always has it 
been green as it is now. The first issue of 
this denomination, that of 1851, was blue. 
In 1869 it was printed in Roman ocher. 
The following year it went back to blue, 
and that remained practically settled as its 
color until 1898. 
honor of the Omaha Exposition began with 


Then the special series in 
a one-cent though of a 
Curiously 
enough, the beginning of this present color 


stamp in green, 


darker shade than is used now. 


for the one-cent stamp again connects us 
definitely with the French tradition. For 
that stamp bore a picture of ‘‘Marquette 
on the Mississippi,’’ and thus epitomized 
the work of the intrepid French mission- 
aries, explorers, and colonizers who first 
undertook the settlement of the whole Mis- 
sissippi Valley as well as other important 
regions of our country. 

There are whole vistas of further French 
symbolism which we might easily read into 
this simple one-cent stamp if we cared to 
Even the bare outlines, however, 
seem significant enough. Whether, as most 
often, it bore the image of Franklin, or that 
of Marquette as in 1898 when it acquired 
its color of green, or a picture of Great 
Lakes navigation as in the Pan-American 
issue of 1901, or Liberty as at present, our 
one-cent stamp has usually symbolized 
directly or indirectly the close relationship 
between France and America that is fun- 
damental to the fabric of our modern 
civilization. 


do so. 





THE WAR STATUS OF THE COLLEGES 
STILL UNCERTAIN 

THE effect of the new draft on college atten- 

dance remains obscure at the present writing. 

On November 29, Maury Maverick, director of 

the Governmental Division, WPB, in speaking 


before the National Council of Chief School 
Officers, predicted, according to a special dis- 
patch to The New York Times, that “several 
hundred colleges will not open next fall.” He 
advised that many college teachers would do 
well to seek outside employment for the dur- 
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ation and recommended particularly participa 
tion in programs aimed to prepare adults “to 
participate in the sort of peace we hope to 
build in the difficult period of reconstruction.” 

Mr. Maverick noted, however, that some of 
the colleges will have abundant duties to dis- 
charge in direct connection with the war effort. 
He referred especially to men who are inducted 
into the armed forces and then returned to the 
colleges for special training and to men who 
are put in reserve units and permitted to re- 
main in eollege until their induetion. 

Since some reports place the number in the 
former group as high as 250,000, or approxi- 
mately 20 per cent, of the college-student popu- 
lation in the past few years, and since of this 
group, a probably substantial proportion will 
comprise men who would not, under normal 
conditions, enter college, the closing of ‘five or 
six hundred” liberal-arts and teachers colleges 
(the number estimated by Mr. Maverick), or 
from 25 to 30 per cent of all of the higher in- 
stitutions, would seem highly improbable. 

Two other recent developments may also in- 
fluence the situation. In the first place, ship- 
building has been recognized officially as having 
the first hen on materials and manpower, with 
the building of aircraft, second. This seems to 
leave the equipping of ground forces in a lower 
category, and the report that the United States 
will furnish equipment for the new French 
army in Africa, estimated in some reports to 
number potentially 300,000, would seem to im- 
ply a still further curtailment of equipment for 
The radio 
commentator, H. V. Kaltenborn, recently took 


the new inductees in this country. 


the position in a broadeast that the equipment 
of manpower already available for the armed 
forces in Africa and Russia would bring much 
quicker results than the equipment of the same 
volume of manpower on this side of the At- 
lantie. 

In the second place, the demand for an over- 
all war manpower authority is becoming more 
While the rumor that Har- 
old Ickes would be given this authority seems to 


and more insistent. 


have been unfounded, some such plan, should 
it eventuate, might make the effect on college 
attendance somewhat different from the situa- 
tion envisaged by Mr. Maverick. 
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ENGINEERING EDUCATION FACES 
THE PRESENT AND THE 
FUTURE 
Tue Conference on Wartime Problems held 
November 13, 


marked by notable addresses in addition to that 


at Columbia University, was 
by Dean Rappleye, which appears elsewhere in 
this number. James K. Finch, associate dean 
of the Sehool of 


changes that his school had made in adjusting 


Engineering, deseribed the 
its work to war needs and outlined the prob 
lems of the present and the immediate future 
as he conceives of them. He summarized this 
part of his diseussion as follows: 

1. That a 


graduate students, which has already sharply de 


further deerease in the number of 


clined, will probably make it difficult for some 
engineering colleges to maintain graduate courses. 
2. That normal programs of research in our engi 
neering colleges, already largely replaced by war 
research, will be limited solely to war prob 
lems. ... 
3. The demand 


engineering programs leading to the B.S. will prob 


for our regular undergraduate 


ably decline in a year or more to a war minimum. 

4. Our engineering schools will be oeeupied in 
giving brief, high-pressure, highly specialized tech 
nical instruction to (a) young men graduates of 
high schools who will be sent back, after induce 
tion, for special pre-combat instruction, and (hb) 
young women with one or more years of college 
preparation in mathemuties and physics and des 
tined for employment in the war industries. 

5. The ESMWT program will continue but prob 
ably as an even more highly specialized in-industry 
training than at present—that is, as a series of 
evening or Saturday courses directed toward the 
attainment of specific technical skills fer special 
groups of workers in war industries. 

6. When the war is over our engineering schools 
will probably be faced with a major educational 
problem, that of completing the education of these 
young people who have been narrowly trained it 


order that they may most quickly play their part 


in this conflict. Many of them will want their 
engineering degrees and many of them will, prob 
ably, be engaged in industry and able to study 


only in the late afternoon or evening. 


A paper by Joseph W. Barker, dean of the 
School of Engineering, was read by the Rev- 
erend Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., university chap 
lain, in Dean Barker’s absence on war duties in 


Washington. Among other matters, this paper 
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discussed the postwar problems of engineering 
education and called attention in particular to 
dangers that will confront the nation during the 


period of demobilization—dangers that it is 
none too early to prepare for as the following 
quoted paragraphs clearly indicate. 


If we enter the armistice period . . . unprepared 


with a rational plan for demobilization of the 


armed services and war industry we may attempt 
to demobilize so rapidly that the industrial ma- 
chine then beginning to be reeonverted to a peace 
time economy will receive a shock from which it 
cannot’reeover. It is conceivable that we might 
win the war and still lose the peace. Anyone pro- 


posing a rationally controlled rate of demobiliza- 


tion will not be ‘‘ popular’? with the mothers who 
will naturally desire the utmost rapidity of return 
of their sons to the family fireside. Yet too rapid 
a demobilization can lose the very democratie prin- 
ciples for which many other mothers’ sons will have 
laid down their lives in combat. The necessity for 
courageous leadership of the country will not stop 
with the armistice but will have to be ‘‘ultra-cour- 
ageous’’ in the post-armistice period. 

With a rationally controlled rate of demobiliza- 
tion there comes a terrific problem and a marvelous 
opportunity for our leaders. Up to the armistice— 
and I ean think of only one type of armistice, vic- 
the war tension will 


:* the 


tory for the United Nations 


be growing tauter and tauter. Then 


morning after!’’ and the terrific problem—a mor- 
ale let-down and a consuming desire to ‘‘return to 
normalcy ’’—to get home, to stop making arms, to 
do anything but that which has been the method of 
one’s life during the war years. 

In the full flush of victory it will be easy to con- 
vince one’s self that the last great war has been 
fought, that armies, navies, and air forces are un- 
necessary burdens upon a peace economy, that ‘‘the 
quicker we can erase militarism from our minds the 
better for the world’’—all the old arguments will 
be produced, and a war-weary world will be very 
apt to grasp at them, just as our generation did 
some twenty-odd years ago. In every camp, on 
board every ship, at every air field there will be 
tendency toward a tremendous drop in discipline. 
Shibboleths will flow from every demagogue hoping 
to catch the publie faney and to swim on the tide 
into a position of political prominence... . 

Where is the 
‘*ultra-courageous’’ 
controlled state of demobilization, feeding the mem- 
bers of the armed services back into civilian econ- 
omy at the fastest rate but only at the rate of 
great shock. 


glorious opportunity? Given the 


leadership, we shali plan a 


permissible absorption without too 
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Just as these men were taken into the armed ser- 
vices through training camps and schools wherein 
they were taught the necessary processes of war, so 
should these soldiers be returned to peace through 
the same camps and schools dedicated now, how- 
ever, to teaching them the arts, science, and tech- 
nology of a peace-time economy. 

Whatever streamlining or narrowing of the educa- 
tional process has been necessary to speed the train- 
ing of these men for war purposes in the armed 
services can now be broadened into full-fledged 
training and education for peace. The proper de 
sign and execution of such a program holds the 
greatest opportunity to accomplish two very bene- 
ficial purposes—to occupy the minds, hands, and 
time of the relatively idle service men and to turn 
them back into the civilization for which they 
fought as better men to carry its torch high... . 


A YOUTH MOVEMENT BOTH PRACTI- 
CAL AND PROMISING 

Town Hau in New York and Our Times, 
the senior-high-school weekly, in collaboration 
are answering the teachers’ question, How ean 
we arouse among students an interest in current 
events? by offering to supply, without cost, to 
high schools desiring the service “an experi- 
enced moderator to conduct Junior Town Meet- 
ings as high-school assemblies,” the programs to 
be “patterned after ‘America’s Town Meeting 
of the Air.’ ” 

Experiments in teaching the young idea how 
to shoot effectively have been so encouraging 
that, to change the figure, it is now proposed 
to stimulate in the high schools throughout the 
nation a desire on the part of individual stu- 
dents to open that oyster, the world, however 
tightly closed against untrained fingers. To this 
end the visiting moderator and several student 
speakers “work out the techniques” of a pro- 
gram, the subject of which has been “selected 
by the department from the 
weekly previews of ‘America’s Town Meeting’ 
in Our Times.” Eventually, the entire student 
body takes part in “an assembly Junior Town 
Meeting.” Any student speaker in such a meet- 
ing is qualified “for future consideration as a 
speaker when America’s Town Meeting” on 
some youth problem is broadeast over a nation- 
wide hook-up in May, 1943. 

At a time when the “accent” is definitely upon 
youth, the movement started by Town Hall and 
Our Times is bound to grow and, like Byron’s 


y 


social-studies 
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small drop of ink, sure to make thousands, per- 
haps millions, think. 


SERVICE BY REQUEST 
Tue G. & C. Merriam Company has supplied 
ScHOOL AND Society with a list of publications 
which they offer to teachers without cost—a 
series of exercises and word studies that should 
be of immediate value to students of English 
and, indireetly, to students of other subjects as 
well. Requests for any of these pamphlets may 
be sent by the teacher desiring such supplements 
to his or her work to G. & C. Merriam Com- 

pany, Springfield, Mass. 
and Exercises: A 16-page 


yamphlet offeri yarious exercises and game it- 
pamphlet offering various exerc ind games suit 


Dictionary Games 


able for use with elementary-grade pupils in study- 
ing and using ‘‘ Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary,’’ Second Edition. 

Better Dictionary-Work Habits (by Frank V. 
Powell): A 24-page pamphlet offering 26 carefully 
prepared and graded exercises in the use of dic- 
tionaries, for use by pupils of high-school grade. 

Outline for Dictionary Study (based on ‘‘ Web- 
ster’s Collegiate Dictionary,’’ Fifth Edition): A 
l6-page pamphlet of exercises covering many 
phases of dictionary information and use, designed 
for use by college students. 

Suggested Assignments on How to Use the Dic- 
tionary: 8 pages. A grouping of 23 exercises and 
tests suggesting to the teacher ways and means of 
using ‘‘ Webster’s New International Dictionary ’’ 
(2d edition) in connection with the various sub- 
jects that are taught in elementary school and high 
school. 

Pronunciation Test: A narrative consisting of 
paragraphs containing words frequently 
mispronounced, prepared in phonetic form for class 
use, with the usual form shown, together with a 
chart of diacritical markings taken from ‘‘ Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary’’ (2d edition). 

Quirks and Quizzes: A compilation of exercises— 
six tests—to test the student’s vocabulary. 

Interesting Origins of English Words: A 10-page 
pamphlet with illustrations from ‘‘ Picturesque 
Word Origins,’’ showing the historical background 
of words in frequent use. 

Word Study: A little magazine published at pres- 
ent five times a year, for the use of teachers of 
English, librarians, and others who may request it. 

Picturesque Word Origin Slides: A set of 45 
hand-colored slides using illustrations from ‘‘ Pic- 
turesque Word Origins,’’ to be used in an ordinary 
stereopticon, for use in assemblies, class projects, 
or other features of school work. 


several 
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How to Use Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary (2d edition): A 16-page pamphlet designed 
for use of teachers and librarians who are giving 
more or less intensive instruction to students in 
the arrangement, contents, and use of ‘‘ Webster’s 


New International Dictionary.’’ 


RADIO NEWS FROM OCCUPIED 
COUNTRIES 


As information trickles through radio broad- 
easts from Berlin, Tokyo, and the occupied 
countries, one gets a clear conception of the 
whole policy of the Axis powers, their aims, 
educational and other, in dealing with the na 
tions that they intend to make their vassals. 

In France’s higher schools, students until now 
have been able to choose between German and 
English in pursuing a foreign language, but the 
Ministry for National Edueation has changed 
all that. 
decree making it so “comes into foree imme- 


German is a must course, and the 


diately.” Paper shortage is also handicapping 
French schools. Paris Soir quotes the chief dis- 
tributor of paper thus: “All paper supplies to 
School books 


will be the only ones printed—and only enough 


publishers have been suspended. 


of them to cover one third of the normal needs.” 
Furthermore, “to prevent certain jobless French 
people from dodging the laws regulating the 
employment of manpower,” the government has 
decreed that men between the ages of 18 and 
50 years or single women 21 to 35 years of age 
may not “claim a student status” in a university 
if he or she matriculated “more than three years 
previous to the date at which he wishes to enter 
the university.” 

From Oslo comes news that the 300 teachers 
who were arrested last March and put in an in- 
ternment camp in northern Norway have been 
released. About 40 other Norwegian teachers 
are still Nazi prisoners. 

Moscow broadcasts to the world that the Ger- 
man press and radio are putting on a propa- 
ganda campaign urging adolescents “to undergo 
professional military training and join the army 
without waiting for the call age.” Such train- 
ing is definitely in store for 16-year-old boys, 
and is contemplated for children of 14 and 15 
years of age. Hitler, like Napoleon and others 
of his ilk, is giving unmistakable evidence of the 
shortage of cannon fodder. 

In the Far East, Marquis Yoshichika To- 
kugawa, adviser to the Shonan military ad- 
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ministration, has just made a tour of Northern 
where the imperfections of Dutch 
fail to draw his 


Sumatra, 
and British edueation did not 
attention. Such ineffectual teaching must be re- 
placed by a system that will “develop the men- 
faculties of the natives.” 


tal and physical 
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Tokugawa then points out that the Japanese 


language must be “popularized. 
that this is a case of ‘the tail wagging the dog, 


One suspects 


but in true Nipponese fashion there is an at 
tempt to conceal the main issue by playing up 


the good of the natives. 


Notes aad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Tue REVEREND Epwarp J. WHELAN, S.J., 
uceeeds the Reverend Charles A. MeQuillan, 
S.J., as president, Loyola University of Los 


Angeles. Father MeQuillan will become pastor 
of St. Joseph’s Church, San Jose, Calif. 


JOSEPH W. Broyues, former president, Snead 
Junior College (Boaz, Ala.), was inaugurated 
as the ninth president of West Virginia Wes- 
leyan College (Buckhannon), November 19. 
Norton, professor of edueation, 


University, has 


JOHN Kk. 


Teachers College, Columbia 
been appointed acting director of the division 
of personnel administration and vocational ad- 
justment of the late 


Rudolf Pintner, whose death was reported in 


college, sueceeding the 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, November 14. 


Campton BELL, associate professor of speech, 
has been appointed director of the newly estab- 
lished Library of Motion Picture Arts and Sci- 
ences, University of Denver. The library was 
endowed by the Rocky Mountain Sereen Club 
and has as its purpose “the acquisition, ad- 
ministration, dissemination, and study of the 


literature of the motion picture.” 


IrReDERICK W. Cozens, head of the depart- 
ment of physical education and dean, College 
of Applied Arts, Los Angeles eampus, Univer- 
sity of California, has been appointed head of 
the department of physical education on the 
Berkeley campus. He is arranging for a con- 
solidation of the departments of physical edu- 
eation for men and physical education for wo- 
men similar to the reorganization he effected 


five years ago on the Los Angeles campus. 


Joun A. THOMPSON, associate professor of 
Spanish, Louisiana State University, has been 
appointed director, division of Latin-American 


relations, to replace Robert W. Bradbury, who 


is on leave to serve as senior economic analyst 
with the U. S. Department of State. 


FREDERICK R. HENDERSON, director of the 
ESMWT courses, Northeastern University, has 
been named acting head of the department of 


industrial engineering. He _ replaces Robert 


Bruce, who assumed the deanship of the Col- 


lege of Business Administration upon the 


resignation of Asa S. Knowles, who is now 


dean, College of Business Administration, 
Rhode Island State College (Kingston), as 


reported in ScHooL AND Society, October 17. 


JoHN W. Heaton, professor of history and 
government, Culver-Stockton College (Canton, 
Mo.), has been appointed professor of history 
and head of the department of history and 
government, Baker University, Baldwin City, 
Kans. 

THE following changes in staff at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon have been reported by the 
Oregon State System of Higher Edueation: 
John M. MeGree has been appointed acting 
associate professor of chemistry for one-third 
time on a yearly basis; Astrid Mork Williams, 
assistant professor of Germanic languages and 
literature for one-half time, fall term; Loye 
A. McGee and Elmer Berry, assistant profes- 
sors of physical education; Lieutenant Robert 
Gibson Davis and Lieutenant Dwight H. Near, 
Jr., assistant professors of military science and 
Seott Wood, instructor in 
The appointment of 


tactics; Kenneth 
speech and dramatie arts. 
Howard Ennor, finance and research adviser, 
bureau of municipal research and service, was 
continued until June 30, 1943. Leaves of ab- 
sence without pay were granted to the follow- 
ing for service with the armed forees: Harold 
Wyatt, acting director, bureau of municipal re- 
search and service; Hugh B. Wood, professor 
of education; Harold Bernard, assistant pro- 
fessor of education; Earl E. Boushey, assistant 
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professor of physical education; Marvin A. 
Krenk, instructor in speech and dramatie arts. 
Herman Kehrli, director, bureau of municipal 
research and service, has been granted a con- 
tinuation of leave for service with the Bureau 
of the Budget (Washington, D. C.); Lloyd 
Staples, assistant professor of geology, is on 
leave for auxiliary war work in connection with 
the mining of quicksilver. Ned B. Johns, as- 
sistant professor of physical education, has re- 
signed. 

THE REVEREND J. Roy Strrock, who has been 
stationed at St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, has 
been appointed to a professorship at Chicago 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Maywood, III. 


AGNES SNYDER, for the past two years con- 
sultant for the teachers-college program in 
Alabama, is giving courses in human growth 
and development at Adelphi College (Garden 
City, N. Y.) and Harriette Melissa Mills School 
for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, New 
York City. 

B. F. Watton has been appointed high-school 
counselor at the University of Virginia to suc- 
ceed W. H. Cato, who has accepted a commis- 
sion in the Navy. 

J. Harotp HaAmit, director, School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Nebraska, was recently 
elected to the Board of Trustees of Hastings 
(Nebr.) College, and not appointed head of the 
School of Journalism at the college, as reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, November 21. 


ELIZABETH ELDREDGE has been appointed to 
the post of fifth-grade critie teacher, Danbury 
(Conn.) State Teachers College. 


AMONG recent changes in the staff of Oregon 
State College (Corvallis) are the following: 
W. B. Anderson, professor emeritus of physics, 
has been restored to full-time status. Clifford 
Maser has been appointed associate professor 
of business administration and Wert E. Moore, 
instructor in economies and business adminis- 
tration; June Chamberlain, Elizabeth R. Childs, 
Dorothy Magee, and Fred Young, instructors in 
English; Florence Bakkum and Leon R. Foote, 
instructors in mathematics; Ruth MacClosky, 
instructor in clothing, textiles, and related arts; 
Cathryn Davis Young, Carolyn Pope Morrison, 
and Marian Field, instructors in art; Marie 
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Ring Erickson, of Oregon College of Education 
(Monmouth), temporary associate in art. W. 
J. Kirkham, assistant professor of mathematies, 
and W. D. Wilkinson, associate professor of 
geology, have been granted leaves of absence 
for military service. Helen Walsh, assistant 
professor of household administration, and W. 
Dorr Legg, associate professor of landscape 


architecture, have resigned. 


Ar the 16th annual meeting of the Con 
ference of Deans of Southern Graduate 
Schools, November 11, the following officers 
were elected: Herbert Drennon, dean, Grad- 
uate School, Mississippi State College, presi 
dent; Fred C. Smith, dean, Graduate School, 
University of Tennessee, vice-president; Roger 
P. McCutcheon, dean, Graduate School, Tulane 
University, secretary-treasurer; W. D. Funk- 
houser, dean, Graduate School, University of 
Kentucky, and D. C. MeIntosh, dean, Graduate 
School, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College (Stillwater), members of the executive 


committee. 


THE REVEREND Ropsert I. GANNON, president, 
Fordham University, has been elected to the 
Board of Directors, American Arbitration Asso 
ciation. Father Gannon has long been an ad- 
vocate of voluntary arbitration. 


BENJAMIN A. BorkIn, resident fellow of 
folklore in the Library of Congress, was ap- 
pointed assistant-in-charge of the archive of 
American folk song, Library of Congress, 
November 27. Dr. Botkin replaces Alan 
Lomax, who has resigned to join the staff of 


the OWI. 


KNow es A. Ryerson, assistant dean, Col 
lege of Agriculture, University of California, 
has been named chief field specialist, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, to serve overseas 
in the production of foodstuffs for the armed 
forces. 

Maurice Ries, curator, museum, Middle 
American Research Institute, Tulane Univer- 
sity, has been appointed to a post in the divi- 
sion of cultural relations, U. S. Department of 
State. 

Martin L. HoGan has been appointed acting 
supervisor, bureau of teaching materials, Vir- 
ginia State Department of Public Instruction. 








C. H. Jorner, superintendent of schools, El- 
berton (Ga.), has been appointed state super- 
visor for 28 counties in southeast Georgia. 
Kk. A. Rusk, principal of the Elberton schools, 


succeeds Mr. Joiner in the superintendency. 


JuLIET R. 
cation, Virginia State Department of Publie 


Wark, supervisor of special edu- 


Instruction, has been named acting supervisor 
of elementary education to replace Ruth Hen- 
derson, who is on leave. 

Mary Bacon Davis, since 1926 supervisor of 
rural schools, Calaveras County (Calif.), has 
been appointed to a similar post in San Joaquin 
County, Calif. 

KENNETH M. BurRELL, assistant superinten- 
dent of schools, Peoria (Ill.), was named act- 
ing superintendent upon the resignation of G. 
EK. Dille, November 30. 

EK. S. BrickLey, supervisor of high schools, 
Norfolk (Va.), has been appointed acting su- 
Charles W. Mason, 


superintendent, has been granted a three-month 


perintendent of schools. 


leave of absence because of ill health. 


Hersert L. Barper, superintendent of 
schools, Weatherford (Tex.), sueceeds Hugh C. 


Proctor in the superintendenecy at Mission, Tex. 


JONATHAN OsGoop, headmaster, Weare (N. 
H.) High Sehool, sueeeeds H. Raymond Dan- 
forth as superintendent of schools, Supervisory 
Union 14. Mr. Danforth’s election as superin- 
tendent of (N. 
ported in ScHooL AnD Society, November 28. 


schools, Coneord H.), was re- 


Recent Deaths 


RruBEN Peterson, professor emeritus of ob- 


stetries and gynecology, University of Michi- 
gan, died, November 25, at the age of eighty 
years. Dr. Peterson, who founded the Amer- 
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ican College of Physicians and Surgeons, had 
served the university from 1901 until his re- 
tirement, 1931. 


CHARLES DurRWARD DONALDSON, head of the 
department of psychology, State Teachers Col 
lege (Eau Claire, Wise.), succumbed to a heart 
attack, November 25, at the age of sixty-nine 
years. Professor Donaldson had been on the 
staff of the college since 1921. 


WinuiAM ALBERT GREESON, former dean, 
Lewis Institute of Technology (Chicago), died, 


November 25, at the age of eighty-nine years. 


Levi J. U_Mer, retired head of the depart- 
ment of geographical sciences, State Teachers 
College (Lock Haven, Pa.), died, November 25, 


at the age of sixty-nine years. 


ELEANOR I. DupLeEy, dean of women, West- 
ern State Normal School (Gorham, Me.), died, 


November 27. 


Other Items of Interest 

In the language classes at Massachusetts 
State College, according to Charles F. Fraker, 
associate professor of modern languages, the 
attitude of students is much more serious and 
realistic than was the ease during World War 
I. Enrollment in French dropped after the 
fall of France, but 
doubled this year, and the enrollment is four 
German 


Spanish students have 


times what it was three years ago. 
holds its own. 


THE American Mathematical Monthly has 
announced that, because of “the preoccupation 
of both teachers and students with war courses 
in mathematies,” the William Lowell Putnam 
mathematical competition has been postponed 
for the present by agreement of the Putnam 
Trustees and the Board of Governors of the 
Mathematical Association. 


Comment and Criticism... 





MUST COLLEGE PROFESSORS BE 
INTROVERTS? 

I HAVE just been reading a personality-voca- 
tional-guidanee test in a popular magazine. It 
is a common type, in which one indicates his 
preferences from a list of activities, his usual 


methods of procedure in a selected list of daily 





actions. The test itself is intended to classify 
people into three groups: introverts, extroverts, 
and in-betweens. Finally a general indication 
is given of the types of occupation most likely 
to attract persons of each group. 

The introvert group is deseribed as composed 
of persons who like to work alone and to be left 
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alone while they work. As illustrations of the 
oceupations typically filled by such persons, pre- 
cision toolmakers, scientists, and college pro- 
fessors are mentioned. 

It seems entirely reasonable that scholars and 
scientists should be drawn from the 
But it is not at all clear why 


working 
introvert group. 
a college administration should wish to fill its 
faculty with the type of person who “wishes to 
be left alone while he works” if his work is to 
consist in any large measure of contact with 
What concept of the 
educative process could be held by an administra- 
tion which deliberately set up such a criterion 


young people in groups. 


for faculty selection? 

It is often asserted by high-school administra- 
tors and by professors of education that the high 
schools do a better job of teaching than the ecol- 
leges. The reasons given are of a positive char- 
acter—the preparation for teaching given by 
courses in education, the improvement brought 
about by supervision. I wonder if there isn’t a 
simpler reason, of a negative character: the high 
schools, in selecting teachers, do not insist on 
introverts. By allowing extroverts in the pro- 
fession they obtain some persons who are de- 
seribed as liking work which brings them into 
contaet with people, and which requires conver- 
sation rather than writing. These extrovert 
characteristics are exactly those required in the 
actual activity of teaching; teaching is conver- 
sation, not scholarship alone. 

Does there exist any evidence that the instrue- 
tion in college, especially in the early years de- 
voted to general education, is so fundamentally 
different that it ought to be given exelusively by 
persons of introvert personality characteristics? 
No doubt precautions must be taken to assure 
that the intellectual level of college teachers is 
high, but many extroverts are equipped with 
good minds. As a matter of fact it is very likely 
that several persons of the extrovert type do 
start college teaching each year. Powerful 
forces at once begin to drive them from the 
profession; promotion requirements are almost 
exclusively such as to appeal to introverts. 
First, and strongest, is the requirement of the 
Ph.D. degree. Writing a doctor’s thesis is an 
almost perfect example of work calculated to 
appeal only to introverts; it is writing, reading, 
manipulating apparatus under conditions which 
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forbid distraction, and it is essential that it be 
done alone, since the work has to be original. A 
real extrovert would be extremely miserable 
doing work of that kind. However, one might 
oceasionally stick it out, performing a set task 
with no pleasure. The matter is not ended even 
with the attainment of the degree; further publi- 
‘ations of similar character are expected unless 
one wishes to stay near the bottom of the pro- 
fession. Seeing this prospect ahead, the extro- 
vert can find no incentive even to get the degree ; 
it is simpler to leave teaching for a field in which 
the requirements for advancement are not totally 
repugnant. College education is the loser. 

The dilemma here indicated can be expressed 
very compactly in the form of a paradox: in 
order to achieve advancement as a teacher at any 
college, it is necessary to engage in activities 
which have their center away from that college, 
and which will come to the attention and attract 
the interest of persons most of whom have no 
connection with that college. Specifically, those 
activities will make not even a remote contact 
with the minds of the students for whose eduea- 
tion the teacher ought to be most concerned. 
They will therefore separate teacher and student. 

I repeat: Must college professors be intro- 
verts? 

Rosert 8. Suaw 
City COLLEGE, 
New York CITy 


“AIR-AGE EDUCATION” 


Wuat ever beeame of “Character Edueation” ? 


Remember? Or “Integration” and “Correla- 
tion”? Killed, weren’t they, by being “plugged,” 
like a popular song? Even where the thing 
exists, no one likes to use the phrase to describe 
it; it’s like last year’s hit, last year’s fad. 

Now we have “Air-Age Edueation,” a good 
phrase if it isn’t “killed,” if it means something 
fundamental, not a superficial, “social-studies” 
approach to the actual world we live in. The 
danger is that “Air-Age Edueation” will be just 
“Boys and girls, isn’t it just 
wonderful what aviation has done for us? We 
ean fly to every country in the world in a few 


a new phrase. 


hours, or a few days at most! Now we are going 
to learn all about our brothers in other lands! 
This week it will be our Good Neighbors in Latin 


America.” 
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The tragedy is that “Air-Age Education,” a 
good phrase if it means something fundamental, 
too often is likely to mean “Edueation for the 
actual world, but no mathematies or foreign lan- 
guages, mind you!” Mathematics, the touch- 
stone that gives us aviation; foreign languages, 
the touchstone that makes it possible for us to 
do something really effective as far as the foreign 
countries that aviation has brought to our door- 
slep are concerned. 

The tragedy is that the educationists who are 
likely to “kill” Air-Age Education are also likely 
to be the same ones who still include mathematies 
and foreign languages among “vicious aspects 
of the ninth grade,” to use the classie phrase of 
“What the High Schools Ought to Teach.” Or 
they will be numbered among the educational 
soothsayers who proclaim that mathematies and 
foreign languages are 75-per-cent “non-fune- 
student. 


tional” for the high-school 


(Sometimes they “up” the figure to 90 per cent, 


average 


or any other percentage that pops into their 
This is what we eall the “seience” of 
Education.) How do they know? 


anyone know what will be “non-funetional” for 


heads. 
How ean 


any boy or girl today? 

Even President MaeCracken, of Vassar, fell 
into the edueational-soothsayer mood when he 
wrote, in a letter to The New York Times, that 
“not one per cent of our undergraduate students 
will use the Spanish language in ecommerce, in 
in international intereourse in their 
How does he know? Such state- 


ments fly in the face of common sense. 


travel, or 


later lives.” 


At any rate, this sort of educational sooth- 
saying shows that we still have “prophets and 
They know that 


mathematies is “non-functional” for 75 per cent, 


sons of prophets” among us. 


or 90 per cent, of high-school students. Or 
foreign languages. (The same figures serve; it 
just depends on whether you’re attacking mathe- 
And in the 


same breath, almost, they remind us that we are 


maties today, or foreign languages. ) 


Of course we are, and 
Yet mathe- 


maties, without which you eouldn’t get there, and 


“living in the Air Age.” 
have been for a generation or more. 


foreign languages, without which you ean’t do 
anything effective once you do get there, are still 
under attack by educationists. And their argu- 
ments are sometimes unfair, even phony. 
Wouldn't it be fine if some edueationists would 
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rub their eyes just one more time and really 
wake up? We’re living in this world, not the 
one they think we’re living in. As for those who 
possess—or think they possess—the power of 
educational divination, who think they know 
what will be “non-functional” for our boys and 
girls in their later lives, Hitler could use them. 
He believes in soothsayers, we’re told. Those 
who decide American educational policies (I 
hope) do not. 
HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WILL HIGH-SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 
SURVIVE THE WAR? 


Soon after Pearl Harbor the 
world was badly jarred by the widespread pro- 
tests of the Army, the Navy, and the technical 
schools against the mathematical deficiencies of 
The Progressives 


educationist 


most high-school graduates. 
held their peace while the associations of mathe- 
maties teachers moved to raise their standards 
and many colleges and universities took advan- 
tage of the situation to strengthen their mathe- 
matics departments and increase their faculties. 
The chief “reform” was the introduction of 
“sub-freshmen” courses to atone for high-school 
deficiencies. Many mathematics teachers and 
conservative educators hoped that this might be 
one of the few minor blessings of war—a per- 
manent recovery of the former position of ele- 
mentary mathematics in general education. 
But the Progressive educationists are begin- 
ning to move again. Possibly the first symptom 
of revival was the suggestion, voiced deferen- 
tially here and there, that while the demands of 
the war for mathematical training must, of 
course, be met, all experienced teachers would 
realize that this was simply a temporary situa- 
tion and that, when the emergency was over, 
they would, as a matter of course, revert to the 
teaching practices and traditions which had 
proved so satisfactory during the Progressive 





era. 
Recent educational conventions show a some- 
what different line of attack. The necessity of 


meeting national war necessities in the field of 


numbers is frankly and patriotically recognized. 
It is suggested that these urgent requirements 
should be met by concentrating mathematics 
teaching upon practical, mechanical problems 
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such as aerodynamics, navigation, surveying, 
ete., avoiding any general treatment of mathe- 
matieal theory. This that 
high-school students will be merely taught, ver- 


means, of course, 
balistically, without any comprehension of the 
principles involved, how to work certain types 
of problems by rule-of-thumb formulae. It 
ignores completely the fundamental, edueational 
role of mathematics in developing a sound, 
It also 
leaves it perfectly obvious that, as soon as the 


scientific, rational philosophy of life. 


Boeke... 
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emergency is over, these special types of mathe- 
matical instruction will be superflucus, and ean 
be dropped without any fuss. 

Teachers of mathematics, especially at the 
high-school level, will need to rally all their 
resources of influence and persuasion if the war 
is to result in any permanent improvement of 
the sadly neglected mathematical education of 
the general public. 

G. WAKEHAM 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 





A HISTORY OF BETHANY COLLEGE 


By W. Kirk Woo.tery. Hunt- 
Vass Printing and 
Publishing Company, 1941. 290 pp. $3.00. 


Bethany Years. 


ington, W. Standard 


BeTHANY COLLEGE, in West Virginia, founded 
by Alexander Campbell, had its centennial in 
1940. 
death in 
W. K. 
next twenty years. 


Mr. Campbell was its president until his 
1866, 
Pendleton, occupied that post for the 
Until the Civil War and 
for a short time after, the college flourished. 


and his son-in-law (twice), 


It had a strong faculty and its educational meth- 
ods included features which would be considered 


advanced even today. There were “compre- 


’ and even distant fore- 


Then followed 
a period, in the 1880’s and ’90’s, when the only 


hensive examinations,’ 
gleams of the “Chicago plan.” 


thing that kept Bethany alive was its refusal to 
die. It had no decent buildings, no endowment 
beyond a trivial fund that was constantly being 
raided to meet deficits, no library, a pitifully 
small student body (a low of 53 as late as 1899), 
and only partial academic respectability. The 
faculty through these years was competent and 
devoted. During the darkest years, Governor 
B. B. Odell, of New York, Associate Justice 


Reborts... 


Joseph R. Lamar of the U. 
Champ Clark, and others of such caliber were 


S. Supreme Court, 


taking their degrees. 
This 


Woolery, son of a former president, has the 


human interest reeord by Professor 
double merit of ministering to the pride and love 
of the alumni and of being a significant and eon- 
scientious contribution to American edueational 
history. He has written without gush or eulogy 
a report of Bethany College “from her founding 
years through a century of trial and triumph.” 
The chapters deal with such topies as Concept 
and Cireumstanee, The Founding Years, The 
Ante-Bellum Period, The Years of the Civil War, 
A Golden Age, Half a Century, The Days of 
Trial, Athletics, Student Life, 
Fraternities, Recent Years. There are thirteen 


Glimpses of 


separate chapters plus a list of all faculty per- 
sonnel and all trustees from 1841 to 1940. 


is no index. 


There 


The various personalities and periods of the 
college have been evaluated objectively and yet 
Student 


pranks, and traditions are recorded with ample 


with fine appreciation. interests, 
color and warmth. 
Forrest H. KirKPATRICK 
BETHANY (W. VA.) COLLEGE 





MENTAL HEALING SEEN AS THE 
NEED OF THE AGE 

THREE at the 

meeting of the National Committee for Mental 

Hygiene, New York City, November 12, set 

forth what are regarded as attainable goals 


addresses, delivered annual 





and techniques in mental therapy that would 


simplify and dignify many a situation now 
complicated and vulgarized by a misapprehen- 
sion of the paramount value and importance of 
the individual to himself and to society. 


James S. Plant, director, Essex County Juve- 
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nile Clinie (Newark, N. J.), spoke on “Our 
Faith in Mental Hygiene in a World at War: 
Generations.” De- 


Its Challenge for Future 


what he had to say was “in no 


claring that 
sense a prophecy, but rather an example of the 
way that we must now be thinking,” Dr. Plant 
pictured the masses as securing “a sharp in- 
crease in the goods of this life” after a struggle 
“so profound and catholic” as the war in which 
the democratic nations are involved and said 
that it would take wisdom and vision to see that 
the good accompanies the goods; in other words, 
that enriched life is not confused with the mere 
trappings of it. 

In “the pattern of democracy,” Dr. Plant sees 
the desire for individual liberty curbed by the 
desire for seeurity—a goal that can be reached 


only by intelligent waiting until the 
shackles of regimentation, necessary for “these 


Another 


patient, 


next many years,” can be east off. 
thread in the woof of democracy was the “be- 
lief that man’s relationship problems could be 
solved by intelligence.” Psychiatry, though not 
failing to discern the value of education, knows 
from its patients “that the Rule of Reason is 
What is needed, 
-and it goes for nations 


the rule of rationalization.” 
according to Dr. Plant 
away from “the 


as for individuals—is to get 


tanglement of books” and seek an answer to 
these problems of relationships through the 
practice of kindliness and humility and _ toler- 
ance. So only will the day come when there 
“ean be a Rule of Reason.” 

Still another thread running through the 
demoeratie pattern is “the matter of the deter- 
mining of values.” What Hitler once said of 
democracy, that it was like a barnyard with 
every fowl cackling, is apropos of Dr. Plant’s 
contrasting pictures of the “confusion and be- 
wilderment” caused by the individual “ever 
more insistently demanding the right to fix his 
own values,” as has been true during the past 
75 years, and of the war’s regimentation of all 
values. After the war there will be a return 
to the striving for personal preferences, but it 
is the function of psychiatry to ease the tumult 
by assuring mankind that this seesaw “in the 
for democratization” is natural and in- 
Perhaps Herr Hitler himself will one 
day grasp that idea. The fourth factor in the 


making of democracy is “belief in the dignity of 


quest 


evitable. 
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man—the dignity of each man.” But in econ- 
flict with the idea of “the growth of each indi- 
vidual” is the idea of a “planned society or 
economy.” The Axis and the Allies are arrayed 
against each other in this conflict. At its close, 
“we once more pick up our anxieties and strug- 
gle on.” It is necessary in the year 1942, how- 
ever, for men to think in terms of “that far- 
off divine event,’ when all chains, ineluding “the 
chain of the lack of vision,” shall be struck off. 

Samuel W. Hamilton, mental hospital ad- 
viser, division of mental hygiene, U. S. Public 
Health Service, discussed the subject, “Life in 
Our Mental Hospitals: Its Meaning for the 
Individual.” Prefacing his discourse with the 
statement that all human beings “quite uncon- 
sciously use a wealth of devices to keep up their 
self-esteem” beeause, that gone, man is “indeed 
a pitiable creature and good for little until he 
gets it back,’ Dr. Hamilton took the removal 
of shackles from the patients of Bicetre by 
Philippe Pinel 150 years ago as a springboard 
and pertinently asked “whether patients in this 
land need liberation.” ‘Mental illness,” he de- 
clared, “shows how deeply disturbed a person’s 
self-esteem may be,’ and his distorted ideas 
“are essentially efforts to compensate for a loss 
of self-confidence.” The correct treatment for 
one who is mentally ill, therefore, is “to encour- 
age his self-esteem.” Treating him like a ecrim- 
inal, lodging him in jail, bringing him to trial, 
and convicting him before his relatives, who 
testify to his weaknesses—all this before he is 
admitted to the hospital—merely exaggerates 
his malady. Furthermore, in many hospitals 
his welcome is cold, the office is cheerless, the 
ward to which he is assigned is “ill-lighted, 
poorly furnished, even malodorous,” and _ his 
companions often “disorderly in appearance 
and bizarre in conduct.” While denying that 
“such outmoded legal procedures and such 
heartless provisions for the reception of a 
patient are the standard in our hospitals,” Dr. 
Hamilton declines to take the ground that the 
show places where the arrangements are better 
are typical. On the contrary, even the “neces- 
sary restrictions” are often so managed as to 
make the patient feel that he is in prison. He 
goes on to say: 

Gross abuses are the exception, but where imagi- 
nation and keen sympathy are lacking in the ad- 
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ministration of a hospital and the physicians are 
not striving to arrange matters for the patient in 
accordance with what they would like themselves 
if they were ill, an atmosphere develops in which a 
vicious or stupid person may clandestinely inflict 
psychological or physiological damage or both. In 
my opinion the psychological damage is much more 
frequent. At any rate, where these shackles still 
exist, they must be struck off. 

It dis- 
General hospitals 


And what shall we say of overcrowding? 
rupts all hospital programs. .. . 
have got far away from [former] low standards, 
and all mental hospitals should likewise be elevated. 

... The national committee’s great work of pro- 
curing even better treatment for the mentally ill 
is never finished. We may mention briefly what 
hospitals need in order to give immediate service 
in unshackling those who feel beaten down and 
insecure and persecuted. 

1. It should be made easy for the patient to get 
a diagnosis and skilled treatment. ... 

2. The hospital should be of good repute in the 
community. ... 

3. There should be an attractive house for the 
admission of new patients... . 

4, The patient should receive prompt and skilled 
attention. ... 

5. There should be room enough so that patients 
will not be in too much discomfort or their health 
imperiled by too close contact. 

Marion EK. Kenworthy, director, mental hy- 
giene department, New York School of Social 
Work, Columbia University, addressed the meet- 
ing on the subject, “Let Us Throw Off the 
Shackles of Fear.” Referring to the courage 
of Pinel and his associates in championing the 
cause of the “fear-driven victims” of mental ill- 
ness, he urged that psychiatrists of today, in- 
spired by their example, continue ever more 
conscientiously to face responsibility for “child- 
guidance,” for “handling wayward youth,” for 
“recidivism of adult criminals.” 

Statistics show that “one out of each 16 in- 
dividuals now in our educational systems over 


Research... 
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this vast country will fail to achieve that com- 
plete emotional state of mature adjustment 
which we e¢all normal,” and the resulting break- 
downs indicate the need of a “program of pre- 
vention,” which would embrace “social, eco- 
nomie, health, educational, emotional, and men- 
would 
Mental 


‘constructive approach to 


tal developmental factors,” and which 


exclude “bickerings among groups.” 
hygiene, having a ‘ 
human growth,” has unexampled opportunities 
to serve all groups from individual homes to 
the nation at large by organizing them for the 
“highest possible level of efficiency” in dealing 
with the dislocations caused by the war. Dr. 
Kenworthy would include in this program of 
mental hygiene the care and protection of small 
children, the establishment of day nurseries 
where needed, and the oversight of children in 
school by the “extension of after-school activi- 
ties within the school building.” These safe- 
guards ‘ure imperative because of the inerease 
in juvenile delinquency. The continuance of all 
“special services to school children,’ and the 
activities of such organizations as the Girl 
Seouts, the Boy Scouts, and the Junior Red 
Cross, together with the deferment of some men 
teachers for teen-age children, are of great im- 
portance in dealing with the morale of youth, 
including those 18- and 19-year-olds being in- 
ducted into the service. If draftees show a 
tendency to a breakdown, “prompt psychiatric 
treatment” should be available in the training 


centers. Dr. Kenworthy said in conclusion: 


Each psychiatric casualty of the last war cost 
the taxpayers of this country over $30,000. 

. Each man... who can be rehabilitated will 
be worth more than the time and money invested 
in him. An individual who regains his mental 
health may take his place again in his family and 
community life. Should this not be the privilege 
given to all those who ean be saved from the eternal 


darkness of a diseased mind? 





THE INFLUENCE OF A SOCIAL- 
STUDIES EXPERIMENT ON 
STUDENT ATTITUDES 

To make its subject matter real and vital 
would seem to be a logical aim in social-studies 





education perhaps more than in any other field; 
yet science and the fine arts, with experiments 
and practice, seem to achieve that end more 
readily, while the social studies often fail to 
first-hand experience in 


furnish the student 
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support of theory. To measure the effectiveness 
of social-studies education by its ultimate in- 
attitudes and action likewise seems 


still This 


study reports an attempt to accomplish, in small 


fluence on 


logieal, but is a more difficult aim. 
measure, both of these objectives through the 
use of a laboratory method in social studies 


accompanied by a measurement of liberal- 
conservative attitudes. 
Proce dure = 


students at Colby Junior College for Women 


In the spring of 1939, twenty-six 


were. chosen to be the members of a seminar 


group. The group was made up of carefully 
seleeted superior students enrolled in sociology, 
economies, or religion classes. The special pro- 
gram for the group consisted of a weekly semi- 
nar in social problems, a week-end round-table 
conference led by speakers who are authorities 
in fields of social problems, and a field trip 
through sections of eastern and southern United 
States. 


health, raee relations, use of natural resourees, 


The topies studied ineluded housing, 


agriculture, edueation, religion, and the national 
The trip ineluded supervised visits 
to Washington, the Greenbelt Model 
nity, Norris Dam, Berea College, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the Arthurdale Government 
Housing Project, the Penn-Craft Homesteading 


government, 
Commu- 


Project for Miners, and other progressive schools 
and communities. 
Immediately before and after their period of 
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For purposes of comparison, the test was also 
administered to a group chosen at random from 
the student body. The experimental and con- 
trol groups may be considered similar in eco- 
educational background, 


though different in academie achievement, since 


nomie, social, and 
the experimental group consisted of superior 
students, 

In the spring of 1942, three years after their 
graduation from junior college, the members of 
the seminar group were asked to fill out again 
the “Seale of Beliefs” and again the test was 
administered to an unselected group of students. 

Results. The “Seale of Beliefs” is seored in 
terms of liberalism, conservatism, and uncer- 
tainty. In addition there is a measure of econ- 
sistency. Seores are expressed in percentage, 
the maximum score being 100 per cent in each 
ease. The results, indicating the liberalism of 
the groups in 1939 and 1942, are presented in 
Table I. 

TABLE I 
LIBERALISM IN 1939 AND 1942 


N Mean S.D. 
Seminar Group, Feb. 1939 26 77 11.0 
Seminar Group, Apr. 1939 26 84 16.0 
Seminar Group, Feb. 1942 18 74 15.2 
Control Group, 1939 .... 30 63 13.2 
Control Group, 1942 .... 24 57 11.9 


The statistical significance of the differences 
in these seores is shown in Table IT. 


TABLE II 
SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES IN LIBERALISM 


Seminar Group, Feb. 1939 vs. Apr. 1939 ........ce0 
Seminar Group, Apr. 1939 vs. Feb. 1942 .........6.. 
Seminar Group, Feb. 19389 vs. Control Group 1939 

Seminar Group, Feb. 1942 vs. Control Group 1942 ... 
Control Group 1939 vs. Control Group 1942 ......... 


the 
“Seale of Beliefs” designed for use in the Eight 


study and travel, these students were given 


Year Study of the Progressive Edueation Asso- 
The 


toward social issues centering about demoeratie 


ciation. test 1s eoneerned with “beliefs 


rights of individuals, democratie processes, in- 
dustrial relations, funetions of government, tol- 


erance toward Negroes, and war and peace.” 


Chances in 
100 of a 


Diff o diff. <i “True’”’ In favor of 
o diff. pifference 
> Zero 
7 3.9 1.8 96 Seminar, Apr. 1939 
10 4.9 2.0 98 Seminar, Apr. 1939 
14 3.3 2 100 Seminar, Feb. 1939 
17 4.5 3.8 100 Seminar, Feb. 1942 
6 3.5 pe 96 Control Group, 1939 


The total score may be analyzed, as in Table 
III, to show attitudes regarding six social issues: 
democracy, economie relations, labor and unem- 
ployment, race, nationalism, and militarism. 

From these results it is apparent that the stu- 
dents chosen for the seminar group already 
tended to be liberal in their attitudes and con- 
Following the pro- 


sistent in their liberalism. 
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TABLE Ill 
ATTITUDES TOWARD SIX SOCIAL ISSUES 





Control 
Groups 


Seminar 
Group 


ee —— * 





bs = ber 
a os 6 & 2 
cy < cd = S 
Democracy 
Liberalism ...... 73 78 75 65 62 
Conservatism .... 10 8 13 21 2 
Uncertainty ..... 17 14 12 14 14 
Consistency ..... 68 76 71 64 60 
Economic Relations 
LiberaQuem « ..0%.s 64 67 76 47 57 
Conservatism 9 1! 29 25 
Uncertainty ..... 2t 25 13 24 18 
Consistency ..... 70 67 67 70 47 
Race 
Liberalism ...... 84 89 82 60 64 
Conservatism .... 5 4 y 20 23 
Uncertainty ..... 11 7 11 20 13 
Consistency... 80 100 80 60 69 
Labor 
LADGPAIIGIE. 2.00.00 83 87 76 64 57 
Conservatism .... 5 4 12 17 26 
Uncertainty ..... 12 9 12 19 17 
Consistency ..... 90 90 76 76 57 
Nationalism 
Liberalism ...... 84 88 1 70 54 
Conservatism .... 6 4 15 15 28 
Uncertainty ..... 10 8 14 15 18 
Consistency ..... 90 90 65 65 52 
Militarism 
LIDGrQHeMm ..6s%. 80 7§ 66 67 47 
Conservatism 6 3 18 16 36 
Uncertainty «..<.+ 14 15 16 17 by 
eens 88 90 63 75 §2 


Consistency 








gram of special study that tendency had in- 
creased. It is interesting to speculate concerning 
the factors in their post-graduation experience 
and in the events of the three-year period from 
1939 to 1942, which may account for the sugges- 
tion of a general loss in liberalism, of increased 
regarding economic relations, but 
greater conservatism regarding race, labor, na- 


liberalism 
tionalism, and militarism. In spite of these 
changes, the seminar group in 1942 as in 1939 
is significantly more liberal than other students. 

A study of the scores of the 18 members of 
the seminar group for whom complete informa- 
tion is available reveals that: six of them were 
consistently above the mean in liberalism; five 
were consistently below the mean; two became 
more liberal as a result of the seminar and main- 
tained that attitude of liberalism; three became 
relatively more conservative as a result of the 
seminar and continued to be so; one, made more 
conservative by the seminar, reverted to earlier 
liberalism; and one, made more liberal by the 
seminar, reverted to conservatism. 

The correlation of liberalism with scores on 
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the American Council on Education Examina- 
tion for 75 of the students involved in this study 
is .44 = .06. 
Interpretation. How much and how perma- 
nently this experiment in educational procedure 
stated 


The seminar meetings combined 


influenced student attitudes eannot be 
with certainty. 
with the field trip furnished an intensely inter- 
esting, almost dramatie, experience, though the 
ultimate effect upon attitudes does not appear 
to be spectacular. The loss of the increment in 
liberalism in 1942 does not necessarily deny the 
permanence of the effect, for without that edu 
cation the deerease in liberalism brought on by 
the events of the past few years might have been 
still greater. It is probable that students whose 
original attitudes were less liberal might have 
shown a more marked change. Even these stu- 
dents of an essentially homogeneous and favor 
ably predisposed group show decided individual 
differences in response, Subjective comments of 
the participants suggest the presence of factors 
which the test cannot reveal. 

The data indieate that other factors may earry 


The 


decreased liberalism of both the experimental 


greater weight in determining attitudes. 


and control groups in 1942 as contrasted with 
1939 may be interpreted as supporting the state- 
ment of Breemes, Remmers, and Morgan that 
liberalism of student attitudes tends “to follow 
the same relative pattern of social and economic 
cycles.” The correlation of .44 + .06 between 
liberalism and seores on the ACE Examination 
is in harmony with the finding of several writers 
of a relationship between liberalism and intelli- 
genee.2 Such facts may lead to the opinion that 
the basie pattern of liberal or conservative atti- 
tudes characterizing an individual, like his per- 
sonality, is formulated by the more enduring 
and fundamental factors in his experience and 
culture; and that, at the college level, this pat- 
tern has much to do with the reaction to what 
is learned and with the effectiveness and perma- 
nence of its influence upon attitudes. 

1k. L. Breemes, H. H. Remmers, 
Morgan, Journal of Social Psychology, 14: 
1941. 

2 Breemes, et al., op. cit.; Bugeleski and O. P. 
Lester, Journal of Social Psychology, 12: 319-322, 
1940; B. J. Breslaw, Archives of Psychology, No. 


226; V. Jones, Journal of Educational Psychology, 
29: 114-134, 1938. 


and C. L. 
99-107, 
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The results of this study seem to warrant a 
favorable evaluation of such attempts as a 
laboratory method in the field of social studies, 
though they warn against the expectation of any 
“revolutionary” change in student attitudes as 
a result of such a procedure. Likewise, the use 
of an attitudes test seems worth while when its 
limitations as a measure are recognized. 

EvizABETH L. BILLINGS 

NSTRUCTOR IN PSYCHOLOGY, 

CoLBY JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
NEW LONDON, N. H. 
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AKRAWI, Matra. Curriculum Construction in the 
Public Primary Schools of Iraq—In the light of 
a study of the political, economic, social, hygienic, 
and educational conditions and problems of the 
country, with some reference to the education of 
teachers—A Preliminary Investigation. Pp. 257. 
New York: published privately. 1942. 

The original of this Ph D. dissertation was published 
in Arabic. The copies in English are available only 
in the libraries of Columbia University. 

e 


Modern Chemistry (revised). 
Henry Holt. 


DULL, CHARLES FE. 
Pp. xi+604+xxiv. Illustrated. 
1942, $2.00. 

In this text the author has attempted to use the 
historical approach, to make the explanations full 
enough so they can be understood by the average 
pupil, to make the pupil consumer-conscious, and te 
include some of the new products which the re- 
search chemist is continually making to fiil the empty 
shelves of the consumer's cupboard. The strategic 
use of metals has been stressed, in this revised edi- 
tion, for offensive and defensive war has served to 
magnify their importance. 

* 


EMBREE, Epwin R. Julius Rosenwald Fund—Re- 
view for the Two-Year Period 1940-1942. Pp. 
39, Published by the fund, 4901 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago. 1942. Free. 

* 

Forty-Second Annual Report of the Executive Sec- 
retary (College Entrance Examination Board). 
Pp. x +64. Published by the Board, 425 West 
117th St., New York. 1942. 25¢. 

* 

KLEINSCHMIDT, EARL E. ‘‘Opportunities for the 

Preparation of Teachers in Health Education’’ 
A Survey of 20 Teachers Colleges. Bulletin 
1942, No. 1. U. 8. Office of Education. Pp. 
vii + 117. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 1942. 20¢. 
* 


KNopE, Jay C. (editor). Foundations of an 


American Philosophy of Education. Pp. viii+ 


553. D. Van Nostrand Company, Ine, 1942. 
$3.25. 
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Intended as material to be used not only as a direct 
approach to the broader meanings of education in 
American society, but also for filling in some of the 
lacunae of which the student or the experienced 
teacher may be more or less conscious, yet has not 
the time to remedy by himself. The 16 chapters are 
topically arranged under “Scientific Backgrounds,” 
“Historical Backgrounds,” ‘Philosophical  Back- 
grounds,” “Present and Future.” 


e 
MarsuH, C.S. The Rural Child in the War Emer- 
gency. Pp. ix+35. The Committee on Rural 


Edueation, 5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago. 1942. 
10¢; quantity rates. 

The report of a Conference on the Rural Child in the 
War Emergency, called jointly by the Committee on 
Rural Education and the American Council on Edu- 
eation, Chicago, July 10 and 11, 1942. 


MATHEW, H. C. The Institutional Care of De- 
pendent Children in New Zealand (Educational 
Research Series No. 18). Pp. xii+141. New 
Zealand Council for Educational Research, South- 
ern Cross Building, Brandon St., Wellington, 
C.1, N. Z. 1942. 6/-. 

The report on the children’s homes conducted by the 
Protestant churches is a pioneer study in which a 
large part of the field of child care is surveyed by an 
independent investigator. 

-_ 


‘“The Primary Manual’’—A Teachers Guide— 
Kindergarten and Grades 1, 2, and 3. Curricu- 
lum Bulletin 95, Cincinnati Publie Schools. Pp. 
xv +578. Illustrated. 1942. $2.00. 

A guide for the instructional program. 


Ross, PETER V. The Bible in Brief—A Digest of 
the King James Version. Pp. xvi+427.  Pren- 
tice-Hall, Ine. 1942. $1.00. 

A pocket-size edition, condensed and edited for pure 
reading enjoyment. 
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Strack, HERBERT J., and ELMER B. SIEBRECHT (edi- 
tors). Education for Safe Living. Pp. xvii+ 
388. Illustrated. Prentice-Hall, Ine. 1942. 
$3.50. 

The value of this book lies not only in the fact that 
it aims to give the latest word on a safety program, 
both for curriculum and instruction, but also in that 
the subject matter has been put into shape by a large 
number of leaders in the field, especially well equip- 
ped to prepare the material for the text. It was 
originally hoped that this book would add to the 
enrichment of our peacetime living. Throughout the 
book the clear conviction is expressed that accidents, 
which in 1941, for example, took 100,000 lives, can 
be substantially reduced. Everything that is done 
today to reduce accidents saves the men and women 
who produce, and those who fight. Thus, the hope 
now is that the work, in the capable hands of Ameri- 
can educators, will meet the added challenge of a 
critical hour and be an effective weapon in the war 
for survival. 
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WITMER, HELEN LELAND. Social Work—An An- 
alysis of a Social Institution (Series in Sociol- 
ogy). Pp. xv+539. Farrar and Rinehart, Inc. 
1942. $3.00. 


Records the development of an idea—an idea re- 
garding the nature and function of social work: (1) 
the nature of the social-work institution and the 
function it serves; (2) what circumstances and need 
called it into existence and how its present basic 
principles were arrived at; (3) how its chief func- 
tion is discharged in the various fields in which it 
now mainly operates. 
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